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How common it is to think that the chief gain of 
friendship is in having a friend, instead of in being 
a friend! A hundred persons will be ready to thank 
God for sending them a friend to love them, where 
one will thank God for the privilege of knowing one 
who draws out the fullest wealth of the heart’s love 
in unselfish friendship toward him. Yet it is in the 
realm of friendship, above all other realms, that we 

to “remember the words of the Lord Jesus how 
he himself said, It is more blessed ”—more uplifting 
and ennobling to the soul—* to give than to receive.” 


We are esteemed quite as highly as we deserve, 
even when we are misjudged unfavorably at some 
particular point. If we could have our own way 
about the estimate put upon us by others, we should 
have all our best qualities made prominent and all 
our worst qualities ignored. But that would not be 

a fair way of judging us, and we have no right to 
an it. Yet how sure we are to wince under a 


of at a point where we are not quite as bad as we are 
supposed to be, and how little weight do we give to 
the fact that at many another point we fre thought 
more highly of than we ought to be! Who of us 
can say that he would really be the gainer in the 
esteem of his best friend if he were seen just as he is, 
with all his defécts standing out in their baldness? 
And if it be true that we are, on the whole, the gain- 
ers by the imperfect knowledge of us possessed by 
those who love us best, why should we deem our- 
selves ill-treated when a ‘single fault that is not ours 
is ascribed to us, while a dozen of our real faults are 
concealed from the knowledge of those whose good 
opinion we prize. 





One of the greatest of mistakes in estimating our 
lives.is to limit our horizon to the present. What use 
we are of now, what service we render, what powers we 
acquire, all have reference to what God is making of 
us. The light of day shines into our hearts not for 
to-day’s sake only, but to fit us for the light of an 
eternal day. “It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be,” but what we are, and are becoming; leads on to it. 
Life is thus a prophecy and a hope; and the greatest of 
miseries, as the Apostle said, is to set bounds to this 
hope, to cramp it in any limits that the present sug- 
gests tous. Hope reaches on to the unknown pos- 
sibilities. Its symbol is an anchor which fastens the 
ship to what lies out of sight, as firmly as the hawser 
could fasten it to the visible dock. A veil is drawn 
between us and what the anchor grasps, but the grip 
is not the less true for that. “Faith lays hold of God 
for present needs; hope, for future glory,—the glory 
of being like him when we come into his presence, 
and sharers in the joy to whose greatness his return- 
ing sons can add something. 

“Can the crushed grape foresee the wine, 
Or grain between the millstones tell 
All it will be, a food divine, 
A daily bread? And we; ah well! 
May we not be like them at least 
A portion of the Master’s feast?” 


There is a duty of Christian adaptability to our 
times. The phrase twice used by the Apostle, “ re- 
deeming the time,” expresses this very forcibly. The 
term used is not “time” in the ordinary or general 
sense, but the opportunity which time presents to us. 
And we are bid literally to “ buy this out,” to buy it 
up, to make it ours by the proper sacrifice of what- 
ever equivalent may be needed. Therefore it is our 
duty to know our market, to be aware of the oppor- 
tunities for such a bargain in Christ’s behalf as the 
special character of the times furnishes. We have to 
know “the signs of the times” as distinctly as the 
weather-wise know the signs of the heavens. In our 
present day all questions are social, as Goethe pre- 
dicted they would be. Are Christians now making 
their own the opportunities for Christ thus presented ? 
He comes for a social conquest—to bring in the king- 
dom of God. They are helping him to that/end who 
bring their social, their commercial, their political 
relations into the kingdom, and live in these as 
citizens of the’ kingdom. We all see that an un- 
Christian socialism is our gravest danger. But it 


was well pointed out by Frederick Maurice that the 





sense of injustice when we happen to be¢hought ill 


power of this un-Christian socialism, to do harm, 


comes from the numerousness of unsocial Christians. 
We could destroy this bitter dissatisfaction and envy, 
which tends to rend society into hostile classes, if we 
would but make the opportunities of our age our own 
and Christ’s by a little self-sacrifice. The pride of 
wealth, the pride of social position, the shyness and 
reserve of a self-contented nature, are the things we 
must sacrifice, that we may come into right social 
relations with our fellow-men. Then every human 
being who came into our lives would feel that we 
saw in him a person, that is an end, in himself, and 
not simply a means to our ends, 


TAKING HOLD AND LETTING GO. 


Two duties that confront a man in almost every 
phase of life, and that have alike their obvious ad- 
vantages and their obvious dangers, are the duty of 
taking hold at the right time and in the right spirit, 
and the duty of letting go in the right spirit at the 
right time. And these two duties must be considered 
by every man in their proper relations to each other; 
although everyman is peculiarly liable to err in the 
direction of one of them rather than of the other, and 
he needs to know toward which of the two he natu- 
rally inclines, in order to guard himself against his 
special danger. 

One man is not easily aroused to work or study in 
any one direction. He shrinks from applied personal 
effort. He inclines to sluggishness and ease. Even 
when his attention is called to a particular line of 
endeavor, he too often fails to take hold of it with 
heartiness, and to give himself to it with unremit- 
ting assiduity. If he is fairly at a work, and likes 
it, he does-admirably ; but more frequently he does 
‘not take hold of the very work he ought to do. 
Another man is always on the alert for some line of 
effort and action. He loves to work. He is quick 
to respond to the first call upon him for service or 
toil of any sort. And when he has taken hold of a 
thing, or a thing has taken hold of him, he is quickly 
absorbed in or by that thing, so that it is easier and 
more pleasurable for him to keep at it,@r in it, than 
it is for him to turn from it and let it go. Each of 
these two men has one danger confronting him, with 
his one duty of the hour ; the one is in danger of not 
taking hold as and when he should, and the other is 
in danger of not letting go at the right time and in 
the right way. 

Good Dr. Bushnell epitomized the duty of a wise 
student when, in delivering a charge to a new pastor, 
he said, on one occasion, “ My brother, in your study 
take hold sharp, and ‘et go sharp.” He who would 
study at all, must take hold sharply. There is no gain 
in dawdling over books, Unless a man studies as if 
his life depended on it, he will not get the truest gain 
from study, And he who has taken hold of study 
must be ready to let study go, when the time has come 
for something else than study. Study is worse than 
a waste of time for a man who ought to be by a sick- 
bed, or in the open air taking needed exercise, when 
he would rather study than visit or walk. A_keen- 
witted man, seeing his younger brother sticking” ut 
his book after being called for the third time to the 
family dinner, said sententiously : “I can have regard 





for ’most all kinds of laziness; but I’ve no symyathy 
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with a man who is too lazy to stop working.” And 
it is quite as important that a man should have energy 
enough to drop a chosen work at the right moment, 
as to take it up when he ought to do so. 

There are students who have unquestioned ability, 
and who can work with a will and with brilliant suc- 
cess, When they feel like it, who are at times reluctant 
to take hold of a disagreeable task that is the imme- 
diate duty of the hour. As a result of this tendency 
of mind, these students often fail in their studies, and 
perhaps come to have the reputation of an inferior 
capacity, or of a lack of mental energy, when their 
main trouble is in their unreadiness to begin to do, 
when they ought to do it, what they could do easily, 
and what they would enjoy doing if they once had it 
fairly in hand. Such men need to realize that their 
foremost duty is the duty of taking hold sharply 
when they ought to take hold, and that their chiefest 
danger is the danger of delaying to take hold when 
the duty of taking hold presents itself as the prime 
duty of the hour. Realizing this truth, they ought 
to center their entire powers in the work of taking 
hold aright and in timeliness, whatever temptations 
would draw them away from this duty, or however 
they may be disinclined to it. Their very life as 
students and as men depends on their accustoming 
themselves to taking hold when they ought to take 
hold; and all the inducements that combine to en- 
courage their well-doing and well-being should work 
together in their minds as an incitement to a wise 
habit of taking hold wisely. 

There are other students who love to study, and 
who are prompt to take hold with energy and hearti- 
ness of almost any subject that presents itself in the 
pathway of duty or of other providential opening, 
who find themselves quickly so absorbed in what they 
have taken hold of that they are ready to live and to 
die in that line of research and occupation. They are 
always in danger of continuing to study in one line of 
study when they ought to be making use of the ac- 
quired results of their study, or refreshing their minds 
by studies of another sort. They are, in fact, liable 
to fail of gaining and of giving out wise sequences of 
timely study, of study taken hold of sharply and let 

goof sharply. Such students ought to face the fact 
that their danger is of holding on to study when they 
ought to let go of it, and that unless they acquire the 
habit of letting go sharply as students, their student- 
life is liable to be a practical failure. 

The power and habit of both taking hold and let- 
ting go with spirit and timeliness, measuré the prac- 
tical ability, and consequent standing among men, of 
almost every foremost worker in any sphere of the 
world’s service. It is the man who can take hold 
sharply of a book at the right moment, even when he 
has but a moment, and can let go of it at the mo- 
ment’s end without stopping to read on in its attrac- 
tive pages, who, in the long run, gains most good from 
a wide rang®@ of studies. It is the man who, having 
taken hold sharply of a special line of study can let 

go sharply when he has enough in hand to enable 
him to make use for others of. the results of his 
researches, instead of keeping on endlessly, or until 
he is called to usc his undigested and unarranged 
accumulations of study, who, as a rule, derives the 
largest advantage from his special studies, and does 
the most good through his studies, general and special. 
It is the taking hold sharply and the letting go sharply, 
that combine to make both a wise student and an effi- 
cient teacher. 

It is much the same in every other sphere of life as 
in that of the student. Taking hold sharply is a 
prime duty at the beginning. Letting go sharply is 
a prime duty at the close. Taking hold sharply and 
letting go sharply, each in its time, measure one’s 
power of doing and one’s prospect of success in the 
world. Taking hold and letting go may be duties 
that lie very near each other in the order of time ; and 
in such a case the mind must work as rapidly and as 
energetically, forward and backward, as the piston in 
a steam-engine cylinder. But, unless the action is 
timely and persistent, there will be no sure and steady 


progress,—in the engine or in the mind. Just here is 
the explanation of the truth that “it is the busiest 
man who can do one thing more.” It is important 
that every one of us should know whether his dif- 
ficulty is in the failing to take hold sharply, or the 
failing to let go sharply, and should then strive to 
restore the equilibrium in this matter. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The spirit of giving is always to be commended; but 
there are positive limitations to the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of giving. A gift that may be supposed to 
blind the eygs of the receiver, or to burden unduly the 
hands of the giver, ought not to be proffered or accepted. 
How far this principle is applicable to the giving of love 
tokens by pupils to their teachers, is a question for care- 
ful consideration. It would hardly be fair to shut off 
pupils in the week-day schools or in Sunday-schools 
from the bringing of flowers from their home garden to a 
teacher whom they loved; yet it would be obviously un- 
wise for a teacher to consent that any of her pupils 
should be taxed for the purchase of 4 gift for her, pro- 
posed by an appreciative but inconsiderate member of 
the class, Where to draw the line between these two 
extremes, it is not easy to say; but it is certainly impor- 
tant that the question should be in the minds of all good 
teachers, This subject having found recent mention in 
these columns, a Pennsylvania pastor has this to say 
about it: 

My experience and impressiot is that the “custom of giving 
presents to their teacher” is very widely and harmfully preva- 
lent throughout the interior and West, both in the Sunday- 
schools and the public schools, @nd that parents find it more 
than burdensome,—presents for birthdays, for-close of school, 
for the Christmas-tree, on a marriage, etc., for those in whom 
parents have little or no interest, just because some member of 
the class starts it, and the poorer boys and girls are too proud 
to say “ Can’t afford it.” 


Literalism in the use of tlie Bible runs against many 
asnag. Some of these grow out of the differences in the 
economic situation, which justified prohibitions and en- 
actments that would involve the deadlock of modern 
trade and industry, The principle illustrated in a Bible 
precept is to be recognized as operative in all ages; but 
the letter of that precept may be applicable only to a 
single age. A correspondent from New York State, who 
is puzzled over one of the enactments of the Hebrew 
code, writes : 

I have had frequent discussions of late with teachers and 
other Christian workers in ‘regard to the Christian law as to 
usury or interest. I find many different views. Some believe 
that interest and usury are different, some that they are the 
same, but that the Mosaic law in tegard to usury does not 
apply at present. I am not clear myself as to the duty of the 
Christian ; and I know of noone to whom I can appeal whose 
judgment would be so generally accepted, or at least respected, 
by earnest Christian workers as yours. Will you please, in 
The Sunday School Times, give us your views of this perplex- 
ing question ? 

The word “usury” in the English Bible means simply 
“interest,” and that word should have been substituted for 


it in the Revised Version of: the Old Testament, as it is* 


in that of the New. The modern sense of usury—that 
is, interest in excess of what is fair, or of what the law 
allows—was not known at the time when our common 
English version was made. Given the circumstances 
under which Moses forbade the taking of interest, and 
the Christian law of love would forbid it no less than 
the Hebrew. The Jews were a small and poor com- 
munity, in which every family had a land-endowment 
equal to every other, and each was self-supporting in a 
degree unknown to modern society. The amount of 
trade was very slight. In such a community the need 
to borrow mogey could arise only-through some calamity 
happening to one of these family groups, and this would 
place that family at the mercy of the others. To ask for 
interest on the loan which would tide such a family over 
such a time of distress, would be as though the rest of 
the country had taken a mortgage on the property of the 
people of Johnstown f@r the repayment of the advances 
made to them at the time of its great flood. In the long 
run, it would be to strip them of house and home, and 
set them\adrift. This is exactly what some of the Jews 
did at the time of the exile; and therefore we find that 
Nehemiah required them to restore the homesteads that 
had been taken away by this means. Itis to be remem- 
bered also that the rate of interest was then very high, 
as money was very scarce. In the cuneiform inscrip- 





tions we find it to range from twelve to twenty per cent 
a year,as it still does in the East. The Roman law 
\ 


allowed twelve per cent. Earlier Christian interpreters 
applied the Mosaic legislation to all taking of interest. 
It was John Calvin who first pointed out that the rule 
was not meant for a society constituted as is that of 
modern Christendom. He supported this view by show- 


ing that the Jews were allowed to take interest from’ 


strangers, with whom they had commerce. Also our 


_| Lord’s saying, “ Thou oughtest therefore to have put my 


money to"the bankers, and at my coming I should have 
received back mine own with interest,’ does not seem to 
imply that he regarded the later commercial practice 
with disapproval. We cannot imagine him comparing 
the things of the kingdom of God with practices which 
are intrinsically wrong. In modern society, money is the 
instrument of association, by which all undertakings are 
made possible and easy. In ordinary cases, there is nd 
more reason for refusing a reasonable compensation for 
the use of it, than for taking payment for the use of 
reaping-machines, or ships, or houses, But there are 
special cases, which occur to every one, in which the 
lending—where we cannot quite afford to give, or the gift 
would be less acceptable—should be on Mosaic principle 
and for Moses’ reasons. 


A Christian physician is a man of God in a.position 
of the highest responsibility and the choicest opportuni- 
ties. He can do good and win love and honor in a. 
degree that is possible to few others on earth. Our Lord 
himself is called the Great Physician, and many a disci- 
ple of our Lord since the days of Luke has been known 
as “the beloved physician.” Yet not every physician, 
any more than every clergyman, rightly fills the place 
open before him in the providence of God. And when 
a physician or a clergyman fails of his duty, or perverts 
his influence, his lack or error is: all the more marked 
because of the superiority of his high calling as a calling. 
It was in this view of the case that The Sunday School 
Times, in speaking recently of the danger of using intoxi- 
cating liquors as a medicine, suggested that while “ there 
is trouble enough from physicians’ currying popular favor 
by recommending liquor to their thirsty patients,” yet, 
as a class, physicians are worthier of confidence in this 
realm than the average “unprofessional aunt or next- 
door neighbor,” therefore it were better to consult a regu- 
lar physician as to the need of intoxicants than to drink 
liquors on non-professional advice. This suggestion his 
disturbed the mind of a good physician in Ohio, who 
seems to see in it an insinuation against physicians gene- 
rally, and who writes concerning the paragraph in ques- 
tion as follows: 

In ,.. the closing sentence of the paragraph there are in- 
sinuations concerning “ physicians’ currying popular favor,” 
and the “furnishing of certificates” that help. men toward 
“rtiin” by the “ regular practitioners,” which from my stand- 
point may appear somewhat different than from yours. There 
are multitudes of ‘‘ regular physicians’”’ who are exceedingly 
careful in their prescribing, in the avoidance of alcohol, in any 
proportion that will enter the human system as alcohol, and 
thereby conduce to the development of a habit of using alco- 
holic intoxicants as a beverage, or a taste forit. For more than 
forty years have I been engaged in the practice of medicine, 
and it cannot be truthfully said that the cup has been put to 
my neighbor’s lips by directions given by me. Tgo keenly 
alive, in my early life, to the baleful effects of the habitual use 
of any kind of alcoholic drink to incur the risk of contributing 
to drunkard-making, I have not only avoided prescribing for 
my own patients alcohol in any appreciable quantity, but have 
persistently urged young medical men to be not only “ tem- 
perate”’ and “sober ”’ themselves, but conscientious and careful 
on this point. None so well as the well-trained physician 
knows the mischief resulting from alcohol. It is an error to 
suppose them oblivious of this, and such insinuations provoke 
opposition to religious periodicals that advertise patent medi- 
cines, the composition of which the editor or publisher knows 
nothing; and hides behind the statement that the advertising 
is purely business matter, and the editor has no responsibility 
in the result. The argument is too long for a letter, and this 
is too short to do any good, I fear. 

It is evident that that physician is above reproach in 
this matter. Moreover, there is no room for questioni 
that many another physician is equally free from blame 
in the premises, It is alsoa fact known to the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times that “ there is trouble enough 
from physicians’ currying popular favor by recommend- 
ing liquor to their thirsty patients.” Yet it can safely 
be said that, as a rule, a professional expert can be more 
safely trusted for advice in this realm than an unprofés- 
sional liquor-lover. The Editor had.no more thought of 
a fling at the medical profession by his word of caution 
in this line, than the Ohio physician had of sneering at 
“ religious journals” as a class in his closing suggestion. 
In any event, the Ohio physician proves himself free 





from blame in the matter of prescribing liquors care 
lessly; and The Sunday School Times is not within the 
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scope of his insinuation, insomuch as its advertising col- 
umns are not open to the class of advertisements described 
by him. 

Just here there comes in a word of sympathetic ap- 
proval of the Editor’s note of warning, from a non-pro- 
fessional reader in Nebraska, thus : 

Thank you for the Editorial Note on “ Non-professional Pre- 
scription of Alcohol,” ete. It is timely and well put. May the 
Master use it for his glory in helping careless Christians to see 
things aright! 

The plain proof of the absence of any intentional fling 
at physicians as a class would seem to -be found in the 
very title of the Editorial Note in question, as given in 
the Contents: “ Non-Professional Prescription of Alco- 
hol for All Complaints.” 








REQUITAL. ' 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


How should this caged one sing? 

Against her life press the forbidding bars. 

Her wild mates, wing-a-wing, 

Sail by through ether, nought their joyance mars; 
Theirs the fine largess of the fields and groves, 
And Nature’s secrets, kept for things she loves. 


Yet the dumb soul awakes! 

The feathered prisoner has forgot her cell - 
The curse of silence breaks, ‘ 
And the live melody, with gradual swell, 
Mounts an ecstatic ladder, rung by rung, 
She sings as bird unfettered never sung ! 


Thou, fretful at the space 

Wherein thy God hath closed thee to abide, 

Lift up that drooping face ! 

Though all in vain for thee the world is wide, 

Envy thou not the boldest wandering wing, 

If in thy cage ’tis given such song to sing! 
Brunswick, Maine. 





THE SUPPOSED BABYLONIAN ORIGIN OF 
THE WEEK AND THE SABBATH. 


BY PETER JENSEN, PH.D. 


Many lovers of Oriental antiquity regard it as a settled 
fact that the “sennight,” or week of seven days, and the 
special observation of the seventh day originated with 
the Babylonians. If this were true, the reputed origi- 
nality of the Jewish Jahveh cultus and the rites asso- 


ciated with it would be dealt a blow such as no genuine 
cuneiform discovery hitherto made has been able to 
administer. Of course, it can hardly be denied, at the 
present day, that thereis a close agreement between the 
earliest histories of the Hebrews and those of the Baby- 
lonians, between their cosmological traditions, their 
poetical forms, and much else; nor does it seem that 
this coincidence can be satisfactorily explained except 
on the assumption that the Hebrews were borrowers. 
But, before finally adopting such a view, the facts of the 
Accordingly, if we 
are to believe unconditionally that the week of seven 
days and the special celebration of the seventh day 
originated with the Babylonians, we must have con- 
clusive evidence put before us that such was the case. 
Lotz, in his Quae- 
stiones de Origine Sabbati, has given an excellent, almost 
complete, digest of all the texts published up to 1883 
It is my desire in the 
following article to lay before the readers of The Sunday 
School Times the facts of the case as we know them and 
have to deal with them at the present day. ‘Let the 


case should be carefully weighed. 


This has hardly been done as yet. 


and touching upon this question. 


reader’s decision be based on these. 


The numeral “ seven,” as is well known, plays a more 
important part among the Babylonians than with any 
other nation of antiquity. Seven was with them the 
number of the original divisions of the earth, which they 


conceived as stories piled one upon the other. 
the Persians, though with certain modifications. 


generally built their tower-temples seven stories high. 
For the same reason the lower regions were considered 
seven-parted or sevenfold, one bell surrounding and 
enclosing the other. Seven was the number of evil 
spirits. In the constellation of the Pleiades (German: 
Siebengestirn ; that is, “‘The Seven Stars”) the Babylo- 
nians probably were the first to distinguish seven stars, 
while as a matter of fact only six are visible to the naked 
eye. Among the many things which the Greeks and 
Romans received from the Babylonians was, probably, 
the numerical make-up of the seven-starred constella- 
tion. Seven were the chief names of one of the seven 
planets; seven was the number of the twin stars Gemini, 






f 


From 
them this view found its way to the Hindoos as well as 
It was 
on this account that the Babylonians and Assyrians 


Besides the usual four winds, they often counted seven. 

To each god seven vessels of libation were set up by 

Chasisatra, the Babylonian Noah, after the flood, as a 

propitiation ; and seven were the knots with which the 

sick were bound, that sickness of every description might 

leave them, etc. It has been said, long ago, that this 

significance of the number seven is connected with the 

worship of the seven planets, which has been proven to 

be Babylonian. From the outset, this theory is self- 

evident, as the Babylonian septenism can only thus be 

satisfactorily explained. 

It is not to be wondered at, that, in counting out the 
days of the year, as in other counts, there should have 
been a tendency to make use of the number seven to 
mark off definite periods of time. This custom is of very 
ancient origin, and nearly as far back as three thousand 
years before Christ we find an interesting example to 
illustrate it. Gudea, prince of Lagash,—a city near the 
Shatt-el-Hai Canal, which connects the Euphrates and 
the Tigris,—having finished his magnificent temple of 
the god Ningirsu, prepared a great festival, which he 
describes in one of his inscriptions as follows: “ When 
he had built E-ninni, his beloved temple, he set his 
mind free, and washed his hands; for seven days no 
corn was ground; the maid-servant was equal unto her 
mistress; the man-servant walked by the side of his 
master; the strong man (?) rested by the side of the weak 
man (?) in my city.” In the Adapa legend, which origi- 
nated at least fifteen hundred years before Christ,—even 
the clay tablet on which it is instribed dating back so 
far,—we read that the south-wind ceased to blow for 
seven days because Adapa, son of Ea, broke its wings. 
On the seventh day after the beginning of the deluge, 
the flood-storm abates. Seven days later the Babylonian 
Noah leaves the ark to offer up to the gods a propitiatory 
libation on the summit of the Giti Mountain, the Nisir. 

These early records also speak of a continuous count 
of the days of the year by sevens. There are frequent 
statements like these: On the seventh, fourteenth, 
twenty-first, and twenty-eighth day, namely, of the 
month, etc. And in an hemerology of the intercalary 
E!al,—that is, of an intercalary month after the sixth 
Babylonian month,—the seventh, fourteenth, twenty- 
first, and twenty-eighth day (besides the nineteenth !) of 
every month are set apart for special duties, which are 
to be performed for the king on these days. These 
instances differ somewhat, at least, from most of those 
mentioned above. The former indicated that the days 
of the year, like other countable things, were collected 
into higher units of seven days each. The latter prove 
positively that a regular count was made from seventh 
to seventh day. This has been regarded as the rudiment 
and first suggestion of a week of seven days in our sense. 

Nothing, however, could be more unwarranted than such 
aconclusion. In theinstances which have been referred 
to, mention was made of the seventh, fourteenth, etc., 
day of the month only, not of the seventh, etc., day of 
the year. The division, if it is proper to use this term 
at all, dealt exclusively with months, and, as may easily 
be seen, owed its origin partly to monthly ocenrrences. 
Every seven days the phases of the moon changed. If 
it became visible on the first day, it reached its second 
quarter about the seventh day, was full about the four- 
teenth, reached its third quarter about the twenty-first, 
and disappeared about the twenty-eighth. , These were 
important events in the course of a lunar month; and 
it was natural that they should be specifically denoted, 
especially as they were evolved approximately during 
periods of seven days, this number having already be- 
come sacred and significant on account of the coincident 
number of the planets. But such a division has at the 
start nothing to do with our (and the Jewish) continuous 
division of the year by sevens of days, 

It is, however, fair to say, that, in connection with the 
general significance of the number seven, this monthly 
division may have been the occasion of collecting the 
days of the year into periods of seven each, and in this 
way may have been instrumental in introducing the week 
as known to the Jews. 

The facts, as we have examined them so far, do not 
justify the assumption that the Babylonians had a week 
in our sense of the word. Can any facts be found that 
will justify it? Certainly those at our command afford 
no conclusive proof to that effect. There is one fact, 
however, that gives an air of probability to the assump- 
tion. As-we can hardly explain it unless we assume thie 
existence of a sacred, though not a civil, week of seven 
days, reckoned straight through the whole year. This 
indication would base itself on Amos 5: 26. Exe- 
getes, however, differ in the exact interpretation of this 





of having worshiped the king Siccuth and the star 
Kéwan (Chiun) in the desert, Others think that he an- 
nourices or predicts their worship by the Israelites. 
However this may be, the passage certainly shows that a 
worship of Siccuth and of the star Kéwan by the Israel- 
ites was possible in the time of Amos. Among the 
Babylonians, Saccut was a name of the god to whom 
the planet Saturn was sacred. The planet Saturn itself 
was called Kaiwin. Saturn was considered—at least 
later on—as the ruler of that day of the week which was 
celebrated by the Israelites as the seventh, and called 
Sabbath by them. It appears, therefore, that it was not 
a matter of chance that Amos mentioned the worship of 
just Siccuth and Chiun. This being the case, there are 
only two possible explanations. Either the Jews wor- 
shiped Saturn in olden times, before the days of Amos, 
and accordingly considered his day sacred above the rest, 
—then the day which they considered sacred, namely, 
the Sabbath, was so simply because they once worshiped 
Saturn, the ruler of this day,—or, from time immemorial 
they worshiped Jahveh, who had nothing in common 
with a Saturn, but later on adopted the Kéwan-Saturn, 
because the seventh day of the week was sacred to him 
just as it was to Jahveh, preferring the worship of a visi« 
ble idol to the worship of the invisible God. Both of 
these explanations assume the existence of at least a 
sacred week among the Babylonians during the time of 
Amos, if we are justified in saying that it was not a matter 
of chance that the Israelites were accused of worshiping 
even Kéwin and Siccuth; for if the Jews knew of the asso- 
ciation of the different days of the week with the planets, a 
knowledge of such a division of the days of the week must 
have been current in the western Orient in general. 

This division undoubtedly originated in Babylonia, 
and must, therefore, have been in Babylonia during the 
time of Amos,—that is, the beginning of the eighth 
century,—and consequently, too, there must have been 
at least a sacred week, which, to be sure, did not necessa- 
rily have any special civil significance, It must be added 
that therg is a possibility of proving a still earlier exist- 
ence of such a week, if the view of those be correct who 
connect the celebration of the day of the week sacred to 
Saturn with an earlier Saturn worship. In the con-_ 
sideration of this question the following fact is of im- 
portance: In one of the Assyrian letters found at el- 
Amarna, which was written in the fifteenth century B.C., 
by a provincial governor of Palestine to the King of 
Egypt, we find mentioned a certain locality, Bit-Ninib, 
-——that is, “ House of Ninib” (Béth-Shemesh of later 
times ?),—as a city in the governmental district of Jeru- 
salem. Now, Ninib is another name for the planet 
Saturn, and the common appellation of the deity Sakkut, 
associated with Saturn: From this it follows that at 
least as early as 1500 B.C. a deity was worshiped in the 
district of Jerusalem which could be compared with the 
‘deity associated with the planet Saturn. 

Even if we admit that the Babylonians in the earliest 
times subdivided their year into periods of seven days 
each, by assigning every seven days in continuous suc- 
cession throughout the year to the seven planets, it does 
not by any means follow that this standard of time was 
recognized or followed in the conduct of civil affairs; 
and, indeed, the probability is that it was not. There 
was already a division of the month into periods of seven 
days. These did enjoy some recognition in civil affairs, 
especially—as we shall see later on—because every 
seventh day was set apart as asort of day of rest and 
repentance. Now, it is hardly to be supposed that 
every seventh day of the year should have been set apart 
in the same manner, else holidays had been multiplied 
to such an extent as to leave no time for work-a-day 
moods and occupations. 

We are therefore compelled tg close our dissertation 
on the existence of a Babylonian sennight without hav- 
ing reached a very definite result. What has been ascer- 
tained may be summed up as follows: 1. The texts do 
not directly speak of a current division of the year into 
weeks of seven days, existing in the earliest times. 2. 
There are only a few indications that such a division was 
prevalent, and even these seem to point rather to a 
sacred than a civil institution. 

An inquiry concerning a day of rest set apart for the 
deity, and recurring every week, will therefore probably 
prove still less satisfactory ; but, nevertheless, this shall 
not detain us from entering upon the inquiry: 

The principal fact which is usually cited to prove the 
precedence of the Babylonian Sabbath is the above- 
mentioned text,.which contains the so-called hemerology 
of the intercalary “ Elul.” In this, as we have noticed, 





1 Compare the marginal note on this passage in the Oxford Bible.— 





passage. Some think that Amos accuses the Israelites 
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there are special provisions for the seventh, fourteenth, 
twenty-first, and twenty-eighth day of the month. We 
have already emphasized that it is the seventh, fourteenth, 
etc., day of the month only, which is set apart in this 
way. This in itself proves sufficiently that these seventh 
days had nothing to do directly with the Hebrew Sab- 
baths, which were seventh days of the year. The cir- 
cumstance that similar provisions hold for the nineteenth 
day of this Elul,—that is, the seven times seventh, or 
forty-ninth, day from the beginning of the preceding 
month,—and that hemerologies similar to those of the 
intercalary Elul have recently been published in the 
second edition of the fourth volume of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson’s “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,” 
does not affect our result, It is not unimportant to state, 
in connection with this, that a tolerably well preserved 
clay tablet, containing a hemerology for the whole year, 
has no provisions or especial directions for every seventh 
day in the month, 

But if we are content with the single external point of 
resemblance between the seventh of Elul—especially the 
intercalary Elul—and the seventh day of the Jews,— 
namely, their common separation from the other days of 
the week by special provisions,—then we may expect the 
following question to be put: Can the provisions for the 
seventh of the intercalary Elul be fairly compared with 
the provisions for the Sabbath? Let the reader decide 
for himeseif. The facts are these: For the seventh day 
of the aforesaid month (in a certain year) there were 
these provisions: ‘Seventh day: A nubattum [?] [some 
religious celebration or a religious holy day] of Merodach 
and Zarpanitu [his spouse]. A favorable day [in gene- 
ral?]. An evil day [for the king himself?], The shep- 
herd of great mankind [the king] must not eat meat pre- 
pared over the fire, nor salted food; must not change the 
garment of his body, nor put on light-colored [or, per- 
haps, ‘elegant’?] vestments, nor pour out a libation. 
The king is not to mount his chariot, nor seat himself [or 
speak ?] in his majesty, nor open his mouth in the secret 
place of a magician. The physician is not jo lay his 
hands upon the sick. That every curse may prove in- 
effective [7] the king is to lay down his gifts in the night 
. of Merodach and Ishtar, and pour out libations. Then the 
lifting up of his hands shall find favor with God [that is, 
‘probably, with the god Merodach].” There are similar 
instructions for the fourteenth (nineteenth), twenty-first, 
and twenty-eighth day,—each of these latter, however, 
being in turn a day set apart to Belit and Nergal (a 
day of wrath of Gula, or of Bau), one to Sin and 
Shamash, one to Ea,—which at the same time is called 
a day of rest to Nergal; while on the nineteenth the 
gift to the gods (Ninib and Gula) is to be offered in the 
morning. All these days are, as it seems, “ favorable” 
‘or “propitious” in general; “unfavorable” or “ill- 
omened ” only for the king. 

Inasmuch as these tablets with the hemerology were in- 
tended expressly for the king, no special instructions were 
given on them to his subjects; but from their omission it 
does not follow that no instructions similar to those for the 
king existed for all the Assyrians and Babylonians. Now, 
if this is so, then there certainly is some resemblance be- 
tween the provisions for thesevenths of theintercalary Elul 
and those fortheSabvath. Among the Assyro- Babylonians 
specified actions are forbidden; that is, a certain relative 
rest is enjoined. Among the Israelites (at least later on) 
total rest is commanded. The conclusion that among 
the Babylonians no absolute “Sabbath-rest” was re- 
quired, has very properly been drawn from the fact that 
the numerous dated contract tablets from Babylonian 
cities are pretty evenly distributed among all the days of 
the month, thus indicating that it was lawful at least to 
transact business as well on the seventh day of the month 
as on other days. Its characteristic that the king is 
not allowed to make offerings during the day itself. On 
the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth, 
he is to repair this omission by sacrificing at night, and 
on the nineteenth in the early morning. The day is, 
therefore, hardly to be considered as sacred to the gods 
above other days. One could rather say that this day, or 
at least man on this day, was under the wrath of the gods. 

Much stress has been laid on the fact that in the 
Assyrian there is a word shabattu (perhaps originally 
shapatiu), which, it was said, meant a day of rest. 
Over against this it is to be said that the word is 
explained by @m nith libbi; but this can only mean, 
“Day of the pacification of the heart;” and this is 
the standing expression for “ propitiation,” especially 
propitiation of the gods. It is therefore by far the most 
natural explanation to understand shabattu: “ Day of 
the propitiation of the gods.” The Babylonian shabattu 





document tells us anything about an identity between 
this day and the seventh of the year, or even the seventh 
of the month. In the above-mentioned hemerology of 
the intercalary Elul the word is not used to designate 
every seventh day of the month. 

If we now gather up our results, we find that we have 
reached the following conclusions: 1. In Babylonia 
and Assyria, seven was a favorite round number in 
general, and there was a special preference for it in 
counting off the days. 2. The days were probably 
counted off from seven to seven, and this count was car- 
ried through for each separate month. 3. By the eighth 
century a kind of sacred week was probably known. 
But there is nothing to prove a special sacredness of 
every seventh day of the year simply because it is hardly 
possible that there were such sacred days. 4. Every 
seventh day of the intercalary Elul, however (and prob- 
ably of the other months also), was set apart by special 
regulations, which applied at least to the king, and which 
may possibly be compared with the general provisions of 
the Jewish Sabbath, although the Assyrian word siabattu, 
according to the testimony of the Assyrian scholars, does 
not signify “ day of rest,” but “day of propitiation.” 

Viewed in this light, a special importance may attach 
to the passage from the story of the deluge, which was 
briefly alluded to above, and according to which the 
Babylonian Noah, seven days after the seventh day from 
the beginning of the flood, offers up to the gods the liba- 
tion of propitiation. Let us therefore consider this pas- 
sage somewhat more in detail. The storm which caused 
the deluge raged six days and six nights, not seven. 
“ Six days and nights,” we are told, “ swepton the wind; 
the rain, the hurricane; they lashed destructively the 
ground.” ‘“ When the seventh day came,” continues 
the account, “ the storm relaxed, the flood-storm ceased, 
which had raged like a... (?) The sea which the hur- 
ricane had plowed up was placid, the fluod-storm ceased,” 
Mark well. The sea, the storm, did not gradually sub- 
side and abate, but were quiet instantaneously, as it 
were, on the seventh day. “ Peace and quiet ruled the 
world.” Can one help forming the conclusion that the 
Babylonian writer thought of the storm as having begun 
on the first of the week in order to come to rest on the 
day of rest of the gods? But there is still more! After 
twelve double hours (if I have translated correctly),— 
that is, after one day,—an island begins to appear, and 
on this the ark alights. 

Then the record continues: “For one day, for 
another day, the mountain Nisir held (the ark and 
let it not move): a third day, a fourth day, etc.; a 
fifth (day); a sixth (day), ete. When the seventh 
day came, I let out a dove, and set her free. The dove 
flew hither and thither, but as she could find no place 
where to settle, she returned.” Then follows the well- 
known story of the sending out of the swallow and the 
raven. After the Babylonian Noah has concluded, from 
the failure of the latter to return, that there is dry land 
round about, he disembarks with all his associates, and 
offers up to the gods a libation of propitiation. A period 
of seven days therefore intervenes between the time of 
the cessation of the storm and the disembarking of Noah. 
If the day on which the sea-became quiet is to be con- 
sidered as the Babylonian Sabbath, whether of the month 
or of the year, then the day on which he disembarked 
must be considered as such, and the libation of propitia- 
tion on that day would then acquire a special significance, 
as well as the disembarking itself, which put an end to 
all trouble and anxiety. At any rate, the Babylonian 
Noah offers up a libation of propitiation (shabattu means 
“day of ] propitiation,” yim kippurim) on the seventh day 
after a seventh day which was distinguished from the 
others by its restfulness; and every seventh day of the 
intercalary Elul, at least, is to be considered as, in a 
degree, a day of rest, for the king at least, but also as a 
day of wrath of the gods. 
be taken together; and although they do not prove the 
existence of a Babylonian day of rest, recurring every 
seven days of the year, still they, together with other 
customs, can, without doubt, be regarded as the rudiments 
of such aday. With this we must content ourselves. 

University of Strasburg. 


JEREMIAH HORROX. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON. 





A few weeks before his decease, the lamented Dean 
Stanley, preaching in Westminster Abbey on Saturday 
afternoon, June 25, 1881, upon the beatitude, “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven,” interpreted the passage, in eloquent terms, as 





would then be a day of prayer and repentance, But no 


These points should certainly | 


likewise have a large margin in their existence for the 
feelings which come to us from above, and also from 
what if around us. The Dean afterwards, with that 
facility of illustration for which he was famous, chose as 
an example of this quality a clergyman and young phi-; 
losopher named Jeremiah Horrox, whose monument 
stands in the extremity of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey. Though his life covered only the brief span of 
twenty-three years, he is known as one of the earliest 
and most celebrated of English astronomers, to whose 
researches in the seventeenth century astronomy owes 
some of its niost wonderful discoveries. The Dean 
remarked of Jeremiah Horrox, that his passion for inves~ 
tigating the glories of the heavenly bodies was made 
subordinate “ to the single-minded discharge of the task 
which he had to his parishioners and to his divine Mas- 
ter.” Over the monument of this worthy in the Abbey 
are engraven the words taken from his journal : “ Called 
aside to greater things, which ought not to be neglected 
for the sake of subordinate pursuits,” 

It appears that when Jeremiah Horrox was on the 
eve of watching the transit of the planet Venus across 
the sun, and was anxiously awaiting the occurrence of | 
this phenomenon, he so far put aside these thoughts and 
went on the Sunday on which the rare spectacle was to 
be observed to perform his humble parish duty in the 
church of which he was pastor. As is known from other 
sources, his desire to see this marvel was happily realized, 
Returning from the church at Hoole, where he had a 
curacy for about twelve. months, he was just in time, on 
entering his lodgings, to trace the deep shadow of Venus 
on the disk of the sun, which he predicted would occur, 
and which he was the first to witness. In the short 
half-hour at his command, he was successful in calcu- 
lating the relative size of Venus and the sun, and, as 
near as possible, the exact distance of each from the 
earth,—a calculation of immense value in the work of 
aStronomers. 

This astronomical triumph has been the subject of a 
painting, by Eyre Crowe, R.A., entitled “‘The Founder 
of English Astronomy,” and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1891. The inscription appended reads: 
“ Jeremiah Horrox, curate at Hoole, Lancashire, having 
attended first to his religious duties on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 24, 1639, and after having previously prepared his 
instrument for the observation of the transit of Venus, 
returns just in time to witness the event, which he alone 
had correctly predicted as going to take place.” The 
picture has been generonsly presented to the Liverpool 
Permanent Gallery by Charles W. Jones, Esq. 

Quite recently Jeremiah Horrox, a genuine pioneer in 
the fields of astronomy, has been deservedly honored by 
a memorial in the city of Liverpool, in the neighborhood 
of which he was born, early in the seventeenth century. 
An elegant tablet has been affixed in the ancient chapel 
of Toxteth, near the Dingle (perhaps the most historic 
building in the city by the Mersey), a structure supposed 
to have been reared by the Puritans, and contempora- 
neous with the birth of the astronomer,—1618. When 
the district ceased to be a royal domain, these reformers 
were the first settlers in the vicinity. The tablet is 
chaste and simple, of white statuary marble, circular in 
form, to represent the sun, with a square background of 
dove-tinted marble, symbolical of the firmament, and 4 
white star in each corner. The style of design was sug- 
gested by the transit of Venus across the sun, the noblest 
of Horrox’s discoveries. In a condensed form, the his- 
tory of his life, as far as can be traced, after the long 
lapse of time, is as follows: 


This Tablet is erected 
To the memory 
of 
JEREMIAH HoRRox, 
who foretold, and was the first to observe 
The Transit of Venus across the Sun’s Dise 
on the 24 Novr, 1639. 
He also made other valuable discoveries 
in astronomy. 
ischial 
He was born in Toxteth Park, near Otterspool, 
, about 1618, 
and died there 3 January, 1641. 

It is believed that before going to Cambridge 
He was a pupil of the Revd. Richard Mather, 
the first Minister of this Chapel, 
and that within its precincts 
He was buried. 


——o— (1891) 


The donor of this beautiful gift is Mr. George Holt, 
whose family have long been coanected with a sanctuary 
which has passed through mamy vicissitudes. 
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bie ecclesiastical landmark Americans and Englishmen 
are interested in common. When the first minister of 
the chapel, the Rev. Richard Mather, was “ silenced,” in 
1634, because he refused to use the white surplice, he 
sailed with some others, including relatives of Jeremiah 
Horrox, to the shores of America, in the track of the 
pilgrims who had already crossed the Atlantic. With 
the celebrity of Richard Mather of New England students 
of American church history are familiar. He was 
the father of Increase Mather, and grandfather of the 
far-famed Cotton Mather, the New England divine and 
writer of several important volumes on religious ques- 
tions. Old Toxteth Chapel at the time of the civil war in 
England adopted the Presbyterian form of faith and 
worship, and is reputed to have been the first Noncon- 
formist sanctuary in Lancashire. Much of the quaint 
and stirring history of this chapel may be found in Hal- 
ley’s “Lancashire: Its Puritanism and Nonconformity,” 
and in Picton’s “‘ Memorials of Liverpool.” 

There is every fitness that the career of one in the 
path of whose labors other astronomers have followed 
should be embodied in this artistic and durable manner, 
and especially in the district of which he remains one of 
the most distinguished sons. Jeremiah Horrox admira- 
bly exemplifies the “ high humility” of which a great 
poet has spoken, in his fidelity to duty under circum- 
stances of a unique nature among the servants of science. 

Bolton, England. 





COMMON LIFE. 
BY JOHN HALL INGHAM. 


Sweet common life! How many press 
Along thy walks, in soberness 
Of joys that calm and woes that bless,— 


And peaceful homes in pleasant*meads 
Where time and change still sow the seeds 
Of gentle thoughts and kindly deeds, 


And all the budding moments blend 

In fruitful years, and, at the end, 

Comes Death, the reaper—and the friend! 
Philadelphia. 
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A BOYS’ CLUB. 


BY. MARY HENSHAW GROSVENOR. 


Those who have neither the opportunities nor the 
money to deal with boys by fifties or hundreds, but 
who would gladly stretch out a helping hand to the tens 
and twenties, may find interest and stimulus in an account 
of a small boys’ club. 

Four years ago, when the Evangelical Alliance was 
stirring up interest in the careless and neglected by 
house-to-house visitation, a free kindergarten was opened 
in a down-town neighborhood, very close to one of the 
worst slums of this city. When our foothold was pretty 
well established and the parents convinced of our inter- 
est in their children’s welfare, a mission Sunday-school 
followed; and in this school was gathered, by a dear 
‘saint of God who has now entered into her rest, a class 
of boys whose ages ranged from thirteen to sixteen. It 
was in order to gain a firmer hold upon these boys that 
the club was started. Two ladies volunteered to take 
charge, and they were assisted by several young men; 
who were to act as escorts and helpers. A written invi- 
tation was sent to the class, inviting them to meet us 
upon a certain night, and eight boys responded. The 
constraint was terrible, conversation languished, even 
cake and coffee failed to thaw them out; and it was not 
until several games had been played that we could detect 
any signs of the ice being broken. Much tooursurprise 
and delight, at the end of the evening we found they 
really seemed anxious to have us come again; so, during 
that winter, we went once a week, the room being brightly 
lighted and warm. A few simple games, books, and 
magazines were provided, and every effort was used to 
convince the boys of our desire to be their real, personal 
friends, 

During the summer the club was closed, but opened 
the following winter with two nights and a steadily 
increasing membership. Then singing was introduced, 
and they were taught some simple songs, which they 
enjoyed most noisily ; every meeting, from the very first 
night, being closed with several hymns and a short prayer. 
Little celebrations were given at Christmas, Easter, and 
when the club broke up for the summer; while a special 
feature is always made of the anniversaries, celebrated 
with birthday cakes and candles; for we believe in en- 
tertainments most thoroughly. 

Now the experiment was tried of admitting the smaller 


pathetic " Seale me come in,—won’t you?” ee while 
the older boys grumbled and threatened to leave, they 
were reconciled by having a third evening devoted ex- 
clusively to them. The gentleman in charge of this 
evening has started a saving fund among them, and 
encourages them in every way to save instead of wasting 
their money. 

So the years rolled by until now, at the close of our 
fourth year, the buys of thirteen and sixteen are big, 
stalwart fellows, but still loyal to the club, and many of 
them still members ‘of the Sunday-school. Of course, 
some have dropped out, but even those are not given up, 
but still followed wherever it is possible ; and this year, 
fearing more might drift away, and dreading for them 
the temptations of the neighborhood in which they live, 
a gymnasium was started upon a very small scale for one 
evening in the week. It has been most enthusiastically 
received ; the older boys being the principal performers, 
but the little fellows having part of the time devoted to 
their instruction also. 

The club now numbers thirty-five, and we do not think 
it wise to have it much larger, as the personal element 
of the work would be impossible with a greater num- 
ber of boys, while the difficulty of getting workers is 
very great. It is imperative that one who undertakes 
any work among boys should care for them ingeal 
earnest. Discouragements are many, and it needs a 
good deal of interest to keep up one’s spirits some- 
times, while the boys themselves are quick to detect the 
sham article. 

Then, as a writer on boys’ clubs in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine asserted, one must not be afraid of dirty hands, of 
mouths and pockets bulging with taffy, and of rough lan- 
guage, the result of home and street education. 

The affection the worker brings with her—and it had 
better be “ her,” whenever possible, in these smaller clubs, 
for there is latent chivalry in nearly every boy which 
responds to a real gentlewoman—will be returned a hun- 
dred fold, and she will gain an influence beyond anything 
she can imagine. And this brings us to the summing 
up of the matter; namely, the cost and the results. The 
cost can be anything you choose, and we have never, in 
our moments of wildest extravagance, spent more than 
fifty dollars a year,—the first year or two not more than 
ten. It is absolutely necessary to have a bright room 
and a piano or organ; for they dearly love to sing. In 
this we are very fortunate, as the kindergarten supplies 
us with both the room and the piano. 

Magazines and games are gladly donated, old Graphics 
and copies of the Illustrated News being perfect gold- 
mines. For the entertainments we have, generally, ice- 
cream and cake; but simpler refreshments will do. In 
selecting games it is wiser to throw out all those played 
with dice, as they are accustomed to associate dice en- 
tirely with gambling, and it is well to avoid even the 
appearance of evil. Do not expect them to be too quiet. 
We made that mistake at first; but now we allow noise 
in moderation, our ideas of moderation being vastly dif- 
ferent from those of our occasional visitors. Have few 
rules, but insist upon those being carried out to the let- 
ter. Do not be daunted by the fear of lack of money, 
but go cautiously at first, resting assured the money will 
be forthcoming, once your work becomes known among 
your friends. 

To sum up results is the most difficult of tasks, They 
are such intangible things, seeming so small and color- 
less when written. There was the case of Henry, who 
for years was a source of constant annoyance, seeming 
absolutely unimpressionable, and then, when we were 
almost hopeless, suddenly developing into one of our 
most orderly members. This boy, when appealed to in 
the case of John, just such another as he had been, and 
whom we feared we could keep no longer, looked into 
our faces with the shrewdness which comes so early to 
them, and said, “ You leave him come.” A general 
softening of these hard natures is one of the most no- 
ticeable features, it being thought the height of rudeness 
for a boy to enter the room with his hat on, while the 
older boys pay us the compliment of putting on their 
Sunday clothes. We appreciate this very highly, as all 
of them work hard during the day. 

Then, perhaps a boy will confide to you, in a shame- 
faced way, “ Me and William don’t drink nothing now,” 





encouragement: “ asin as ye have dies} it unto one 
of the least ’””— 
Baltimore, Md. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——__<g>————— 


A BOWL OF GINGHAM. 


BY NELLIE STUART RUSSELL. 


“Mamie, O Mamie! Where are you?” called mama, 
“ Here I.are,” answered Mamie from the hay-mow. 
‘Do you want me to do an erring? ” 

“Oh!.may I go with her, aunty?” cried Lulu, the 
little cousin who was visiting Mamie. 

“Yes, you may go. Now listen, Take this bowl over 
to Mrs. Root, and ask her please to lend mama some 
graham-flour. Now, what are you going to say?” 
“Wilt you please lend mama some graham-flour? 
You’re welcome,” repeated Mamie, slowly. 

Mama smiled, and said: 

“ Don’t play on the way.” 

So Mamie and Lulu tied their blue sunbonnets over 
their yellow hair, and trudged along the country road 
hand in hand, singing to a tune of their own: 

“Graham flour, gra~a-ham flour, grame, grame, gra- 
ham flour.” 

“O Mamie!” eried Lulu heii, letting go of her 
cousin’s hand, “There’s a bird’s-nest, right there’n the 
hedge, low down so’s we can see into it. I’m a-goin’ to 
see if there’s any birds in it.” 

“Say ‘going,’” corrected Mamie, as she quickly fol- 
lowed Lulu ; and, standing on tiptoe, looking like little 
birds themselves, with their necks stretched and mouths 
open, they peered into the nest. 

Nothing there, 

“ Jes’ ’’n old one,” said Lulu in a disappointed tone, 
while Mamie turned away with a little frown, and said 
crossly : 

“I don’t care. I just hate little birds, any way. Skinny 
old things!” 

“Yes, but they get pretty feathers on ’em, Mamie. 
What if they’d been three little birds there, and the old 
mother-bird had been off gettin’ worms, and I’d taked 
one, and you’d taked one, and we’d left one for the old 
birds, and ’”’— 

“Yes,” chimed in Mamie, getting excited ; “and sup- 
posing we had tooken ours home, and mama had bought 
us two little shiny cages, and—oh, dear, I b’lieve it’s 
just wicked for birds to ’ceive folks that way! They 
oughted to ’stroyed that old nest.” 

“Oh! birds don’t know nothin’, only jes’ sing and lay 
eggs,” said Lulu. 

“T guess they do too, now, Lulu Haven. Didn’t my 
mama ell me abouf the ravings? That’s a bird, that— 
oh, my! Saleratus! saleratus! saleratus!”’ 

“We forgetted,—didn’t we, Mamie? But that wasn’t 
the word. It was—gingham; gingham something.” 

“Gingham!” said Mamie scornfully. “That’s what 
mama does when she sews. Don’t you supposing I 
know? Mama sends me on lots of errings. I never 
forget. Saleratus! saleratus! saleratus!” she chanted 
in a determined tone. 

By this time they had reached Mrs. Root’s door, and 
Mamie said politely: “If you please, will you please 
lend mama a bowlful of saleratus?”’ 

“A bowl of saleratus?” said Mrs. Root, smiling. “ Hav- 
en’t you made a mistake? What is your mama doing?” 

“She’s making bread,” answered Mamie. 

“Oh! it’s flour youwant. That’s white, like saleratus.” 
e « No, ma’am,” said Mamie positively ; “it was a great, 
long name,—saleratus, I know.” 

“T think it was gingham,” said Lulu timidly. 

Mrs. Root wiped a smile from her mouth with the cor- 
ner of her apron, and said: “I will give you what 
saleratus I have in this paper, but I never had a bowlful 
in my life.’’ 

“Then please put some gingham in the bowl, Mrs. 
Root. I jes’ know aunty didn’t say saleratus!” cried 
Lulu, forgetting her bashfulness. 

“Bless you, child; I never had a bowl of gingham 
either.” 

And then Mrs. Root burst into such a loud laugh that 





or a mother will tell you of a son’s improvement at home, 
while the closing prayer, which was generally the signal 
for laughter and talking, is now rarely interrupted by a | 
sound. 

Small results, some may say, scarcely worth so much 
work, And yet, small as they may seem to others, only 
eternity can measure them; and the tired worker is 





boys who had been so long besieging the door with their 
~~ ve 


cheered by the sweet echo of that old, and yet ever new, 


the two little girls, half frightened, slipped out of the door, 

| and ran quickly home. And when mama and grandma 
| laughed too, it was more than they could bear; but it 
| cured the little girls of their worst fault. 

| When they grow up, perhaps they will meet some 

grown people who stop to look into empty bird’s-nests, 

| and forget the errand on which they were sent. 

Woodhull, Il. 












































LESSON HELPS. 


—_——~>— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
(First Quarter, 1802.) 


1, January 3.—The Kingdom Of Christ.........6...:.0cccceorssseesseerreee Isa. 11 ; 1-10 
2. January 10.—A Song of Salvation... 

3. January 17.—Overcome with Wine... 
4. January 24.—Hezekiah’s Prayer and Deliverance... 
5. January 31,—The Suffering Saviour................ Isa. 53: 1-12 








6. February 7.—The Gracious Call ..........cccccccecccecseencceeeesenee seseee Isa. 55 : 1-13 
7. February 14.—The New Covenant........ Jer. 31 : 27-37 
8. February 2i.—Jeholakim's Wickedness. Jer. 36 : 19-31 
9%. February 28.—Jeremiah Persecuted 000. ............cccccseeeessereee Jer. 37 : 11-21 
10. March 6.—The Downfall Of JOAAD..........6...cccccecceeceeeeeeereerspeeed OF, 39: 1610 
1L, March 13.—Promise Of &@ N@W HEALt....000. ccorcere covsneneeee Ezek. 36 : 25-38 
12. March 20.—Review. 

13, March 27.—The etal of the ope. «18a, 40 : 1-10 


LESSON V., SUNDAY, JANUARY 31, 1892. 
TittE: THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Isa. 53 : 1-12, 
COMMON VERSION. 


Memory verses: 3-5.) 
REVISED VERSION. 






Lesson Toric: The 


Lesson Ours: | 


us all,—Isa. 53 : 6. 


T.—Luke 22 : 
F.—John 18 : 
$.—John 19 
$.—Heb, 10: 





King in his Sufferings. 


1. Suffering among Men, vs. 1-3. 
2. Suffering for Others, vs. 4-9. 
3. Suffering to Save, vs. 10-12. 


Goupen Text: The Lord hath laid on ve the iniquity of 


Darty Home REApDInNeGs: 


M.—Isa. 53 : 1- 
T.—Luke 4: 14-32, Despised an@ rejected. 
W.—<Acts 3 : 12-26. Despised and rejected. 


12. The King in his sufferings. 


39-54. In his sufferings. 
15-27, Faces hid from him. 


: 81-42, Buried with the rich. 


1-14. Exalted on high. 





1, Unattractive : 


him (2). . 


We wil 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, SUFFERING AMONG MEN. 


When we see him, there is no beauty that we should desire 


His visage was so marred more than any man (Isa. 52 : 14). 
Can ~ good thing come out of Nazareth? (John 1: 46.) 
not that this man reign over us (Luke 19 : 14). 










































































































































1 Who bath believed our report? 
and to whom is the arm of the 


Logp revealed ? 


2 For he shall grow up before 
him as a tender plant, and as a 
root out of a dry ground: he hath 
no form nor comeliness; and when 
we shall see him, ‘here is no beauty 
that we should desire him. ' 

8 He is despiseé and rejected of 
men; a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief: and we hid 
as it were our faces feom him ; 
was despised, and we esteemed 


him not. 


47 Surely he bath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows: 
yet we did esteem him sfricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. 

6 But he was wourded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for 
the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed. 

6 All we like sheep have gone 
astray; we bave turned every one 
to hisown way; andthe Lorp hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all. 

7 He was oppressed, and he was 
afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth: he is brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
befere her shearers is dumb, so he 


our iniquities : 


openeth not his mouth. 


8 He wastaken from prison and 
and who shall 
declare his generation? for he 
was cut off out of the land of the 
living: forthe transgression of my 


from judgment : 


people was he stricken. 


9 And he made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in 
his death ; because he had done 
no violence, neither was any deceit 


in his mouth. 


10 { Yet it pleased the Lorp to 
bruise him; he hath put him to 
gtief: when thou shalt make his 
soul ah offering ‘or sin, he shall 
see his seed, he shall prolong his 
days,and the pleasure of the Lorp 


shail prosper in his hand. 


11 He shall see of the travail of 
his soul, and shall be satisfied: by 
his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many; for he shall 


bear their iniquities. 


12 Therefore wil) I divide him 
@ portion with the great, and he 
shall divide the spoil with the 
strong; because he hath poured 
out his soul unto death: and he 
was numbered with the trans- 
gressors; and he bare the sin of 
many, and made intercession for 


the transgressors, 


1 Who hath believed ‘our re- 
port? and to whom hath the 
arm of the Lorp been revealed? 

2 For he grew up before him asa 
tender plant, and as a root out 
out of a dry ground; he hath 
no form nor comeliness; and 
when we see him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire 

3 him. Hé was despised, and 
% rejected of men; a man of sor- 
rows, and acquainted with 
‘grief: and Sas one from whom 
men hide their face he was 
déspised,and we esteemed him 
not, 

4 Surely he hath borne our 

Sgrie@, and carried our sor- 

rows: yet we did esteem him 

stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted. But he was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities : the 
chastisement of our peace was 
upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed. All we like 
sheep have gone astray; we 
have turned every one to his 
own way; and the Lorp hath 

‘laid on him the iniquity of 

us all. 

7 He was oppressed, yet he 
humbled himself and opened 
not his mouth; as a lamb that 
is led to the slaughter, and as 
a sheep that before her shearers 
is dumb; yea, he opened not 

8 his mouth. *By oppression 

and judgement he was taken 

away; °and as for his genera- 
tion, who among them consider- 
ed that he was cut off out of 
the land of the living? for the 
transgression of my people 

10 was he stricken. And they 

made his grave with the wick- 

ed, and with the rich in his 

Ndeath; “although he had 

done no violence, neither was 

any deceit in his mouth. 

10 Yet it pleased the Lorp to 

bruise him; he hath *put him 

to grief: “when thou shalt 
make his soul “an offering for 
sin, he shall see Ais seed, he 
shall prolong his days, and the 
pleasure of the Lorp shall pros- 
per in his hand. He shall 
see of the travail of his soul, 
and shall be satisfied: by his 
knowledge shall my righteous 
servant "justify many: and he 
shall bear their iniquities. 

Therefore will I divide him a 

portion with the great, and he 


he 


a 


o 


strong; because he poured out 
his soul unto death, and was 
numbered with the transgres- 
sors: yet he bare the sin of 
many, and * made intercession 
for the transgressors. 





10r, that which we have heard %Or, that we should look upon him; nor 


uly &c. 
omus * Heb. sicknessves, 


due " Heb. deaths. 


%Or, forsaken + Heb 
7 Heb. made to light. 
We who shall recount? for he was cut ¢ 
See Ezek. xxvill. 


5Or, Ae hid as it were h.8 face 
8Or, From *%Or, and his 
Or, to whom the stroke was 
2Or, because 4% Heb. made 


. sickness, 


&c. 
8, 10, 


Aim sick. 4Or, when his soul shal! make an offering “ Heb. a guilt offering. 


WOr, He shall see and be satisfied with the travail &c, 


pus Or, mahyeth 


i Or, make many 


he American Revisers would substitute ‘ * message * ’ for “ report " in 


verse 1; 
and;" 4 80” for ‘ ‘yea’ 
or the bivi ng fer 
due?"); 
would substitute ‘ 


“arich man’ 


“yet when he was afflicted he" for * 
* in verse 7; 
ing of margin ”, carrying forward the interrogation: 


‘yet he humbled himself 
would prefer, in verse 8, the render- 
(“cut off out of the 


the transgression of my people to whom the stroke was 
* for” 


the rich” In verse 9, and omit margin !; 


by the knowledge of himself”’ for “ by his know!- 


edge” in verse 11, putting the present text in the margin,and omit mar- 


a= i; 


in verse 8 wou'd use the spelling * 


*‘jadgment;" and substitute 


Jehovah” for “ the Lonp” throughout, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Christ the King. 
Gotpen Text For THE QUARTER: He shall reign over the 


house of Jacob for ever ; 


end,—Luke 1: 33. 


and of his kingdom there shall be no 


shall divide the spoil with the 


ll. Rejected: 

He was despised, and rejected of men (3). 
Tam... areproach of men, and despised of the le (Psa. 22 : 6 
They that were his own received ota net (John Pi. " » 
Not this man, but Barabbas (John 18 ; 40). 
i, Sorrowful: 

Agnan of sorrows, and acquainted with grief (3). 


My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death (Matt, 26 : 38). 
Jesus wept (John 11 : 35), 
With strong crying and tears (Heb..5 : 7). 


Il. SUFFERING FOR OTHERS. 


1. Bearing Man’s Sorrows : 

He hath borne our griefs, and.carried our sorrows (4). 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases (Matt. 8 : 17). 
Being grieved at the hardening of their heart (Mark $8 ; 5). 

He groaned in the spirit, and was troubled (John 11 : 38), 
ll. Enduring Man’s Penalties: 
He was wounded for our tranagressions (5). 
My blood... which is shed for many unto remission (Matt. 26 : 28), 
Having been once offered to bear the sins of many (Heb. 9 : 28). 
Who his own self bare our sins... upon the tree (1 Pet. 2 : 24). 
il, Suffering Without Complaint ; 
He humbled himse'f, and opened not his mouth (7). 
But Jesus held his peace (Matt. 26 : 63). 
Not what I will, but what thou wilt (Mark 14 : 36). 
Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again (1 Pet. 2 : 23). 
IV. Suffering unto Death : 
He was cut off out of the land of the living (8). 
He poured out his soul unto death (Isa. 53 : 12). 
Afler the... weeks shall the anointed one be cut off (Dan. 9 : 26). 
Ye did crucify and slay (Acts 2 : 23), 
V. Lying in the Grave: 
They made his grave with the wicked (9). 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay (Matt. 28 : 6), 
ea «7 the body, ... and laid it in his own new tomb (Matt. 

27 

He... laid him in a tomb... hewn out of a rock (Mark 15 : 46). 


Ill, SUFFERING TO SAVE, 
1. An Offering for Sin: 
Thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin (10). 


Him... he made to be sin on our behalf (2 eek oe 21). 
Christ, .. . offered to bear the sins of many (Heb. 28). 
The offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all (Heb. 10 : 10), * 


Ht. A Source of Justification: 
By his knowledge shali my righteous servant justify many (11). 


The justifier of him that hath faith in — ‘nace 3 : 26). 
Being now jusitied by his blood (Rom. 5 : 
Ye were justified in the name of the Lord Feons (1 Cor. 6 : 11). 
i. A Sure Victor: 
He shall divide the spoil with the strong (12). 
At even he shall divide the spoil (Gen. 49 : 27). 
Divide the spoil of your enemies with your brethren (Josh. 22 : 8). 
He made a show of them openly, triumphing over them (Col. 2 : 15). 
IV. An Honored intercessor : 
He... made intercession for the transgressors (12), + 
Who also maketh intercession for us (Rom. 8 : 34). 
He ever liveth to make intercession for them (Heb. 7 :*. 
We have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ (1 John 2 : 1). 
Verse 1.—‘‘ Who hath believed our report?’’ (1) A re promul- 
gated; (2) Belief desired; (3) Believers sought.—(l) Who hath re- 
ported ? (2) Who hath heard? (3) Who hath believed? 
Verse a When we see him, there is no beauty that we should 


desire him.” (1) Natural observation; (2) The unattractive Lord; 
(3) Unawakened desire; (4) Fatal neglect. 
Verse 3.—‘* He was despised, and rejected of men.’’ (1) Unattrac- 


tive features in the Lord; (2) Antagonistic action in men. 

Verse 5.—"‘He was wounded for our tran ions.” (1) Man’s 
transgressions, (2) Christ’s wounds.—(1) Guilt; (2) Condemnation ; 
(3) Atonement. 

Verse 6.—** All we like shee 
dering: (2) Human peril; (3) 
deliverance. 


have gone astray.” (1) Human wan- 
ivine interposition ; (4) Triumphant 


Verse 7.—‘* He humbled himself and opened not his mouth.” (1) 
The Lord’s trials; (2) The Lord’s lowlimess.—(1) The self-huniiliation 
of Jesus; (2) The silence of Jesus. 

Verse 8.—" For the transgression of my le was he stricken.” 
(1) A trangressing people ; (2) A pitying Jehovah; (3) A stricken 
Lord; (4) A perfect salvation. 

Verse 10.—‘It pleased the Lord to bruise him.” (1) Jehovah's 
pleasure: (2) Messiah's submission; (3) Man's deliverance. 

Verse 11.—" He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be 
satisfied."’ (1) The Lord’s travail; (2) The Lord’s reward; (3) The 


Lord's satisfaction. 
Verse 12.—‘‘ He .. . made intercession for the transgressors. 
(2) The Lord’s supply.—I ntercession (1) by 


The tranagressor’s need : 
the Messiah ; (2) With the Father; (%) For the sinner. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE HUMILITY OF CHRIST. 


Foreshadowed in prophecy (Isa. 42 : 1-3 ; 53 : 7). 
Declared by himself (Matt. 11 : 29). 

Shown by his nature (Phil. 2:7: Heb. 2 : 16). 
Tilustrated in his birth (Luke 2 : 7). 

Maintained in his station (Mark 6:3; Luke 2 : 51). 
Illustrated by his poverty (Luke 9 : 58 ; 2 Cor. 8 : 9). 
Refusing honors (John 5 : 41 ; 6 : 15). 

Enduring suffering (Isa. 53 : 8,9; Acts 8 : 32-85). 











\ 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


PRECEDING PropHectes.—The historical division of the 
Book of Isaiah closes with chapter 39. The remaining twenty- 

seven chapters contain no reference to contemporary Jewish 

history, but form a connected prophecy, centering in one: 
thonght,—the return of the Jews from exile. It is this por- 

tion which is regarded by so many modern critics as the work 

of an unknown author near the close of the Babylonian cap- 

tivity. 

This division of the book is usually subdivided into three 

parts: 1. Chapters 40-48, treating of the certainty of deliver- 

ance, and predicting the part that Cyrus would take in it, as 

raised up by Jehovah. 2. Chapters 49-57 (or 59), treating of 
the spiritual fitness for deliverance, and bringing out more 

fally the character and sufferings of the Servant of Jehovah. 

In this part the Messianic predictions are most clear. 3. 

Chapters 58-66, which, after a rebuke of the unfaithfulness on 
the part of some of the people (chapters 58, 59, joined by 
others to the preceding division), predict in glowing terms 
the full deliverance and the blessedness of the restured people. 

Orelli finds in each of these parts “three times three dis- 
courses or sections,” nearly coincident with our chapters, 
But it is generally agreed that the section from which the 
lesson is taken begins at Isaiah 52:13). After descriptions 
of the Servant of Jehovah (Isa. 49), of the lack of faith in 
some (Isa. 50), of encouragement to believers (Isa. 51 : 1-16), 
the prophet calls upon Zion to awake, for deliverance is at 
hand (Isa, 51 : 17-52: 12), The lesson isthen introduced by 
a description of the Servant of Jehovah, especially his exalta- 
tion after sufféring (Isa. 52 : 13-15). 

Trme.—The margin of our English Bibles assigns chapters 
40-56 to (about) B.C, 712, and chapters 57-66 to (about) 698. 
It is probable that the whole was written after B.C. 701, as- 
suming that Isaiah was the author. Modern critics, who 
assume that Isaiah was not the author of these chapters, 
think they were written at Babylon, beginning at a date 
when Cyrus was appearing as a conqueror. This would 
assign the prophecies to a period between B.C. 554 and 538, 
the latter date being that of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus. 

OvutTiiInE.—The humiliation of the Servant of Jehovah, 
sthrough the unbelief of the people (v..1), caused by the low- 
liness of his appearance (v. 2), 80 that he was rejected and 
maltreated (v. 3). But this humiliation was not, as they 
supposed, due to wrath. against him, but was endurance for 
the sins of others (vs. 4-6). -The strange sorrows of the meek 
sufferer are then portrayed (vs. 7-9). Then the purpose of 
these sufferings is more fully set forth, as an offering for sin 
(v. 10), resulting*in a saving triumph among his people (v. 
11), and in victory through apparent defeat (v. 12). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


There is no prediction in the Cld Testament which is more 
frequently quoted or alluded to in the New Testament, in 
application to Christ, than that which is contained in this 
chapter. Its appropriateness as descriptive of his hamilia- 
tion, his vicarious sufferings, atoning death, and his glorious 
reward, is complete in every particular; while the impossi- 
bility of applying what is here said in its proper sense to any 
other subject is sufficiently obvious. A prominent theme in 
these later propheeies of Isaiah is the mission and destiny of 
Israel as God’s chosen servant to accomplish the salvation 
of the world. It is here precisely as it is in the promise to 
Abraham that in his seed all families of the earth shall be 
“blessed. The seed of Abraham may denote the entire body 
of his descendants, or it may be restricted to those who are 
his spiritual seed, sharing his faith and piety; or it may be 
applied, in an eminent sense, to Christ as the greatest of his 
descendants, and the author of those blessings which through 
the race of Abraham are given to the world. In like man- 
ner it is the commission of Israel as.the servant of the Lord 
to accomplish the salvation of the world. The carnal Israel, 
unfaithful to its task, nevertheless outwardly belonged to the 
body which God had raised up, and which he preserved in 
order to effect his gracious purpose. The spiritual Israel, 
God’s true people under both the old and the new dispensa- 
tions, are God’s agents for the perpetuation and diffusion of 
his truth and the means of salvation. But Jesus Christ, who 
sprang from Israel according to the flesh, is the one by whose 
mediation and atonement the only effectual basis was laid for 
human salvation. 

Verse 1.— Who hath believed our report? The questions of 
this verse imply a negative answer. “Our report,” or, as it 
is in the American Appendix, “our message,” may mean 
that which we uttered, in which case the prophets are 
regarded as the speakers. As, however, what follows is 
plainly the language of the people, that is probably the case 
in this verse likewise; and the rendering of the margin is to 
be preferred, “Who hath believed that which we have 
heard?” . The people here make confession of their incre- 
dulity. The Redeemer’s claims were not believed by the 
mass of those to whom they were first made known.—And to 





whom hath the arm of Jehovah been revealed? The gospel is 
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the power of. God, and yet how many fail to see and regard 
it as such! They pass it by without consideration, not per- 
ceiving the evidences of the divine presence and almighty 
agency which accompany and characterize it. 

Verse 2.—For he grew up before him as a tender plant: The 
lowliness of his outward appearance was the occasion of their 
indifference. Instead of a stately tree, he was an incunspicu- 
ous plant. He did not come in regal state, but in an obscure 
condition, of humble parentage, in a despised portion of the 
country.—And as a root out of a dry ground: Shriveled and 
weak, instead of a vigorous, tiirifty growth.—He hath no form 
nor comeliness ; and when we see him, there +s no beauty that we 
should desire him: Those who expected in thy Messiah a tem- 
poral prince, who avould free the Jews from foreign oppres- 
sion, were disappointed in the humble-teacher of Nazareth, 
and refused to recognize in him the expected deliverer. The 
rendering given in the margin, though #* variance with the 
Hebrew punctuation, creates a better ccrrespondence between 
the clauses: “ He hath no form nor comeliness that we should 
look upon him ; nor beauty that we should desire him.” 

Verse 3.—He was despised, and rejected (or, as in the margin, 
forsaken] of men: He was treated with contumely by- those 
who judged merely by the outward appearance, and who did 
not apprehend him in his real character. His words were 
unheeded ; he was treated with rudeness and neglect and 
positive hostility.—A man of sorrows: This was a prominent 
characteristic; lie was saddened by the sins and woes of men, 
by the weaknesses and waywardness of his disciples, by the 
malice and cruelty of his enemies, by the infatuation of the 
Jewish nation hastening to their destruction.— And acquainted 
with grief : Grief was his intimate familiar friend.—And as 
one from whom men hide their face, an object of aversion or con- 
tempt, he was despised, and we esteemed him not: The statement 
is made more emphatic by being made first in a positive and 
then in a negative form. The margin, “he hid as it were 
his face from us,” is neither so accurate a rendering, nor does 
it yield so good a sense; it suggests the idea of one so over- 
whelmed with shame or grief that he is unwilling to be seen 
or to look upon others, and hence conceals his face. 

Verse 4.—Surely he hath borne our grief, and carried our sor- 
rows: This is the explanation of that estate of humiliation 
which had been so grievously misunderstood. He was bear- 
ing a load which properly belonged to others, This does not 
mean merely that he bore with our sinful,and suffering con- 
dition, his holy soul oppressed with the contact of that to 
which his nature was so averse. Nor does it mean merely 
that he bore our griefs away and removed them, though this 
is involved; and accordingly the passage is quoted in this 
sense of Christ’s miracles of healing: “ Himself took our 
infirmities, and bare our diseases” (Matt. 8:17). But it 
means that he took our woes upon himself, bearing for us the 
penalty of sin, that by his vicarious endurance sin and its 
consequent curse might be lifted off from u:— Yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smyten of God, and afflicted: They sup- 
posed him to be suffering on his own account by the just judg- 
ment of God. 

Verse 5.—But he-was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities: Those who had before misappre- 
hended the sufferings of the Saviour now recognize that these 
inflictions were due to their sins, and were endured by him 
on their behalf.— The chastisement of our peace was upon him: 
The chastisement by which our welfare was secured was 
inflicted upon him. “ Peace” is used here in the wide sense, 
in which it so commonly occurs in the Scriptures as denoting 
not merely the opposite of war and strife, but of every evil.— 
And with his stripes we are healed: His sufferings were the 
effectual remedy of our disorder. By varied figures the same 
thought is more explicitly and emphatically expressed, that 
Christ took upon himself the penalty which we had deserved, 

_ and by his interposition of himself for us we are delivered. 

Verse 6.—AIl we like sheep have gone astray: The church or 
people of God who have been acknowledging their failure in 
the first instance to recognize the Redeemer and to apprehend 
him in his true character, but who subsequently discovered 
the true reason of his unparalleled sorrows, here make con- 
fession of their sins. They compare themselves to sheep who 
have strayed from the fold, away from the care and protec- 
tion of the shepherd, and those involved themselves in perils 
and exposed themselves to prowling foes. It is not merely 
their danger, but their sin, which is here meant.— We have 
turned every one to his own way: The devious paths of sin in 
which each follows. his own evil inclinations, regardless of 
the revealed will and authority of God.—And Jehovah hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all: Christ is the great sin-bearer. 
He offered himself as the substitute for sinful men. He made 
him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the rightéousness of Godin him. He was for our sakes treated 
as though he were a sinner and laden with our iniquities, 

Verse 7.—He was oppressed: Subjected to grievous injury 
and wrong. The sufferings which have thus far been repre- 
sented as divinely inflicted upon him are now viewed as pro- 
ceeding from the human agents who were immediately 
concerned in causing them. They treat him with wanton 
cruelty and violence.—Yet he humbled himself: He volun- 

~tarily submitted, without resistance, and, as appears in the 


~- 


next clause, without complaint.—And opened not his mouth: 

The American Appendix here returns nearly to the form of 

the Authorized Version, “Yet when he was afflicted he 

opened not his mouth.” The unmurmuring patience with 

which Jesus quietly submitted to every indigni'y and outrage 

is here graphically depicted—As a lamb that is led to the 

slaughter, and as a sheep that before her shearers is dumb ; yea 

[American Appendix, so] he opened not his mouth: Like 

these inoffensive, unresisting animals, he yielded himself up 

to the will of those who had @oomed him to death, 

Verse 8.— By oppression and judgement he was taken away : 

Judicial forms iniquitously administered were used to pro- 

cure his death. The sentence passed upon him was in the 

most flagrant disregard of law and justice, And by this un- 
righteons judgment he was taken away out of life. The mar- 
gin substitutes,“ from oppression and judgement ;” that is, 

from the tribunal, where violence and wrong held sway, he 
was led away to execution.—And as for his generation [the 
body of his contemporaries, the mass of those who were living 
at the time] who among them considered that he was cut off out of 
the land of the living for the transgression of my people as a curse 
for them? The rendering here given igthat of Dr, Alexander, 
which is also substantially that of Dr. Dillmann, It agrees 
with that of the American Appendix in making the entire 
clause one continuous sentence, which renders the sense 
clearer, and differs from it simply in preferring a direct to a 
relative construction of the closing words “ to whom the stroke 
was due.” The rendering of these words in the Revised Ver- 
sion, adopted from the Authorized Version, “was he stricken,” 
assumes an unusual and doubtful form of the Hebrew pronoun. 
The generation that witnessed the crucifixion, or heard of it 
at the time, failed to comprehend that this was a vicarious 
death suffered by him to make atonement for the transgres- 
sions of the true people of God, who obtain salvation by his 
cross. The margin of the Revised Version, “and his life 
who shall recount?” puts a meaning upon the words which 
they will not bear; while the text of the Authorized Version, 
“who shall declare his generation?” introduces a thought 
foreign to the passage, whether the reference be to his miracu- 
lous birth or to his eternal pre-existence. 

Verse 9.—And they made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich [American Appendix, a rich man] in his death: The 
declaration here made, of his association with both the wicked 
and the rich in his death and burial, was signally fulfilled (Matt. 
27 : 57-60). He was put to death as a malefactor, and cruci- 
fied between two malefactors, and was thus destined to a 
malefactor’s burial, so far as those were concerned who 
directed his execution. But in the providence of God he 
was in fact buried in a rich man’s tomb, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea having asked and obtained the privilege of laying 
the body of the Saviour in a new sepulcher of hisown. “In 
his death” means, of course, not in the act of dyibg, but in the 
state-or condition of death. The peculiar form of this word 
in the original is simply a grammatical anomaly, and is 
neither an intensive form, as Dr. Delitzsch understands it, 
translating it * martyr death,” nor does it indicate, as others 
imagine, that the “servant of Jehovah” is a collective term, 
instead of denoting an individdal, as the other expressions of 


neither was any deceit in his mouth: He was guilty of no crime, 
that he should be treated as he was, The margin rendering 
“because”’ is less suited to the connection than that which is 
given in the text. It suggests that God so ordered it that he 
should be buried, not in a felon’s, but a rich man’s, grave, 
because of his blameless character. 

Verse 10.— Yet it pleased Jehovah to bruise him: These in- 
flictions, so unjust and so utterly undeserved, were, neverthe- 
less, in accordance with the divine ordering. The wicked 
perpetrators were, quite unconsciously to themselves, accom* 
plishing the purpose of God (Acts 2: 23). The death of 
Christ, regarded with reference to the human actors in this 
deed of blood, was an act of criminal violence and injustice; 
but, viewed with reference to the divine counsel and the 
gracious design of the Lord Jesus, it was the ransom price of 
the world’s redemption,—it was the atoning sacrifice by which 
the pardon of sin and everlasting life were secured for all the 
children of God. “Therefore doth my Father love me,” said 
the Saviour, “ because I lay down my life for my sheep.” It 
was in this sense that it pleased the Lord to bruise his incar- 
nate Son,—not that he took pleasure in his sufferings, but in 
the work of redemption which he was thus effecting.—He 
hath put him to grief: Literally, “made him sick.” This pain 
and suffering were inflicted for our sakes, to sgve us from sin 
and everlasting death.— When thou [the Lord] shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin: Or, as it is in the margin, “ When his 
soul shall make an offering for sin.” The term here used 
technically denotes the trespass-offering of the Mosaic law. 
This was a sacrifice offered where some injury had been 
done to the rights of another, and damages could be assessed 
and restitution made. It is particularly appropriate here, 
because by the death of Christ expiation is made for the guilt 
of sin, and also satisfaction rendered to the violated law of 
God. “His soul” is said to make this offering because he 
offered up his life. Now follows the reward of the Redeemer, 





the chapter clearly imply.—Alihough he had done no violence, 


a sacrifice for the sins of men. These are: 1. He shall see his 
seed: He shall have a numerous posterity,—his spiritual 

children, who are given to him as the purchase of his death. 

2. “He shall prolong his days: A long life of immortal blessed- 

ness. 3, And the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper in his hand: 

He shall successfully complete the work which God has given 

him to do, of establishing the univers! and unending reign of 
righteousness and salvation. 

Verse 11.—He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be 
satisfied: He shall behold rich results from the toil and 
anguish which he has endured, stich as shall compensate him 
for his hnmiliation and for all his work of love.—By his knoul- 
edge shall my righteous servant justify many: “ His knowledge” 
may mean the knowledge which he possesses. Christ’s knowl- 
edge of the Father, and of his plan of salvation and of his 
gracious purposes, is such that he can carry them perfectly 
into effect, and thus achieve his work of salvation. Or the 
word so translated may be rendered, as in the American 
Appendix, “by the knowledge of himself,’—it is by men’s 
knowledge of Christ, their acquaintance with his glorious 
person, his gracious offices, and his mediatorial work on their 
behalf, that they come into possession of his great salvation, 
“ Justify,” is used in its forensic sense, as opposed to condem- 
nation (Deut. 25:1; 1 Kings 8 : 32; Prov.17:15). This 
righteous servant shall secure the acquittal of great multi- 
tudes at the bar of God, and obtain a sentence in their favor, 
not on the ground of their own merits, but of his—And he 
shall bear their iniquities: Christ took upon himself the load of — 
our iniquities, bearing in his own person the penalty which 

we had deserved, thus setting us free. 

Verse 12.—Therefore will I divide him a portion with the 
great: This is the glorious reward which the Redeemer shall 
receive for that which he endured and has achieved on our 
behalf (Phil. 2: 8-11. He is a mighty conqueror, and the 
results of his victory and triumph are grand and far reaching. 
The conqueror shares in the spoils of victory, and this great 
Conqueror of sin and death receives a portion worthy of his 
toil and his success.—And he shall divide the spoil with the 
strong : He, like other mighty warriors, shall enjoy the fruits 
of victory; and the spoils which shall be awarded to him 
shall as greatly surpass those gained by worldly conquests as 
his spiritual victories transcend those that are won by blood 
and carnage.—Because he poured out his soul unto death: 
“Therefore,” said Jesus, “doth my Father love me, because 
I lay down my life” (John 10:17). It is because he became 
obedient unto death that God hath so highly exalted him.— 
And was numbered with the transgressors: He was treated as a 
transgressor in the sentence passed upon him by Pilate, and 
in the fact that, to increase the odium that was heaped upon 
him, he was executed between two thieves (Mark 15 : 27). 
But it was fulfilled in another and a higher sense, in that 
the guilt of men was laid upon him, though he was personally 
innocent; he was treated as a transgressor for their sakes, es 
it is immediately added in the next clause, yet he bare the sin 
of many. It was no sin of his own, but that of the vast multi- 
tudes whom he redeemed, which he expiated by his death.— 
And made [or, more correctly rendered, as in the margin, 
maketh] intercession for the transgressors: His whole work of 
mediaf¥on on behalf of guilty men may be included in this 
term, all that he has done, and still does, as their surety and 
advocate. He still pleads before the throne of God on high 
for those for whom he offered up his life. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The quotations from the later portion of Isaiah by the 
New Testament writers leave no doubt that they saw in this 
fifty-third chapter and those connected with it, as their great 
characteristic, a series of sublime prophecies of the Messiah, 
which were realized in our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus Mat- 
thew (Matt. 12: 18-21) applies the first four verses of the 
forty-second chapter of Isaiah to him, repeating them appar- 
ently without strict adherence to the actual text, but follow- 
ing the Greek version of the seventy more closely than the 
Hebrew. In Acts 13:47, Paul and Barnabas, in the same 
way, apply Isaiah 49 : 6 to the fact that Christ was to be a 
light of the Gentiles, and for salvation unto the ends of the 
earth. In 2 Corinthians 6 : 2, St. Paul quotes Isaiah 49 : 8 
as an assurance, to those whom he addresses, that the grace of 
Goa ‘hen offered, through Jesus Christ, was set before them 
in realization of the words of the prophet,—the time at 
which the apostle was writing being “the eccepted time” 
to which Isaiah refers, In Romans 15: 21, St. Paul again 
quotes from the Greek version part of Isaiah 52: 15 as illus- 
trating his having preached the gospel where Christ had not 
previously been named. 

In the Gospel by St. John (John 12: 38); the words of 
Isaiah 53: 1 are quoted in a very striking way. “Though he 
had done so many miracles before them, yet they believed 
not on him: that the saying of Esaias the prophet might be 
fulfilled, which he spake, Lérd, who hath believed our 





which was conditioned upon his thus offering himself up as 


report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
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revealed?” And they are also quoted, in the same relation, 
by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. 10: 16). In 

the Gospel by St. Matthew (Matt. 8: 17), part of the fourth 

verse of Isaiah 53 is quoted, with a more strict correspondence: 
to the Hebrew than that of our Authorized Version, as being 

illustrated by our Lerd casting out devils and healing all that 

were sick. In 1 Peter 2: 24, 25, there is a repeated allusion 

to the language of Isaiah 53 : 5, 6, as fulfilled in the suffer- 
ings and death of our Lord. 

In Acts 8: 32, Philip is introduced as reading to the 
Ethiopian eunuch the sevefith and eighth verses from the 
fifty-third chapter; but, curiously, he again quotes from 
the Greek translation of the Bible, not from the Hebrew, 
the Ethiopian having that with him, and doubtless knowing 
nothing of the original language. Nor does the evangelist 
make any remark to him on the variations in the 
translation he was reading, from the text of the Hebrew, 
which was canonical and inspired, while that of the Sep- 
tuagint was the rendering of it made by uninspired scholars, 
—a fact which silences forever any objection such as that, if we 
are to learn from Scripture the real will of God, we must go 
to the original. 

In 1 Peter 2 : 22 we have still another introduction of the 
words of our chapter as referring to our Lord.. “He had 
done no violence,” says the prophet, “neither was any 
deceit in his mouth.” “Who did no sin,” says St. Peter, 
_ “neither was guile found in his mouth.” The next verse of 
the Apostle (v. 23), moreover, sounds like an echo of the 
seventh verse of our chapter. Finally, our Lord is stated, 
by St. Luke (Luke 22 : 37), to have himself quoted to him, 
from the twelfth verse of our chapter, and applied it directly 
to himself, in these striking words, “ But now, he that hath a 
purse, let him take it, and likewise a wallet: and he that 
hath none, let him sell his cloak, and buy a sword, For I say 
unto you, that this which is written must be fulfilled in me, 
And he was reckoned with transgressors: for that. which 
concerneth me hath fulfilment.” 

The section to which our chapter belongs commences at 
the thirteenth verse of the fifty-second. It follows naturally, 
also, upon that which precedes it. In the fiftieth chapter, verse 
six, for example, the “servant of the Lord,” is described 
as giving his back to the smiters, and his cheeks to them 
that plucked off the hair, while he did not hide his face 
even from shame and spitting. In one section, the prophet 
announces that, in proportion to the humiliations to which 
this “servant of God” has been in the past subjected, will 
be his final exaltation and honor. The verses immediately 
before Isaiah 52: 13 are the final summons to the exiles of 
Babylon to depart from it, but not by flight nor in haste; for 
the Lord will go before them, and the God of Israel will be 
their rereward, in their return to Judea. 

Then the prophet continues, “ Behold, my servant shall 
deal wisely [or, prosper], and shall [hence] be exalted and 
lifted up, and shall be very high;” that is, will attain high 
estimation and great honor. This exaltation will correspond | 
to his previous deep misery. “Like as many were shocked 
[or, appalled] at thee [so marred was he] that his visage | 
[was] unlike that of a man, and his form unlike that of the 
sons of men), in the same way he will [now] fi many 
nations with wonder; kings shall shut their mouths at him 
[not only saying no evil of him, as in the past, but keeping 
silence, in their wondering homage and reverence], for that 
which had not been told them shallthey see; and that which 
they had not heard shall they perceive.” . 








The revelations made by the prophet have, hitherto, had | 
no acceptance, because men had no adequate conception of | 
the infinite power of God. “ Who,” he asks, “has believed | 
our words, and to whom has the arm of the Lord [his infinite 








land of the living, that he was stricken on account of the 
transgression of my people? They made [him] his grave 
among the wicked and among the rich, in his death, although 
he had done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth. 
Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him, and lay on him grief 
[trouble of body]: but although he gave his life as an offer- 
ing for the sin of his people, he will live again, and see his 
posterity, yea, live long, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand. 

“ Looking on all this,—his posterity, his long life, and the 
favor of God shown him thus, free now, moreover, from the 
travail of his soul, he will be satisfied with the results of his 
life and work. By his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many [through his wise instruction and guidance, he 
will lead them to righteousness, and secure the acceptance 
with God], and he shall bear their iniquitigs, Therefore 
will I [Jehovah] give him a portion among the great, and 
he will divide the spoi] with the strong, because he poured 
out his soul unto death, and was numbered with evil-doers; 
yet he bare the sin of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors.” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE SUFFERING SERVANT. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This is the climax of the prophet’s message and of Old 
Testament revelation. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the solemn picture of the suffering Servant here 
refers to a person. The explanation that it means the pious 
part of the nation is inadequate to explain either the sorrows 
described or their redeeming effect, and breaks down in view 
of the fact that the speaker in at least the earlier verses is 
the nation, Not the least impressive feature of the prophecy 
is the absence of any indication who this servant is of whom 
such wonderful things are affirmed. If the personality of the 
servant be recognized, there is but one Person whose name 
will fill the blank, one only in whose historical lineaments 
the shadowy outlines drawn by the prophet are repeated with 
the hue of life. The greatness of the prophecy makes all 
attempts to deal with it in our brief space hopeless, Wecan 
but touch lightly the salient points. 

Note that the true beginning of the prophecy is Isaiah 52: 
13, and that, including the part in that chapter which has 
been wrenched from its context by the division of chapters, 
the whole falls into five sections, as shown in the Revised 
Version, of which this lesson begins with the second. These 
strophes or stanzas are clearly marked, and in each the first 
words strike the key-note. i 

The first section (vs. 1-3) is the penitent confession of 
Israel concegning its blindness to the Servant, with its reason 
in his lowliness and sorrows. This confession follows on the 
exaltation of the Servant (Isa. 52 : 13-15), and is a prophecy 
still waiting fulfilment. The rendering “our report” takes 
the speakers to be the prophets, but this obliges us to suppese 
the persons referred to by “our” and “ we” to be different in 
verse 1 and verses 2 and 3. “That which we have heard”’ 
instead of “report” is not only more accordant with the form 
of the Hebrew word, but harmonizes best with the context. 

The confession of general rejection is followed by the de- 
scription of the veiled glory and manifest humiliation which 
occasioned it. The old figure (chap. 11) of the slender shoot 
from the felled stump reappears. A “root” here seems to 
mean “a sprout from the root,” and has the same force as the 
former figure, as describing a condition of extreme lowliness 
and feebleness. This lowly shoot grew “in dry ground; 
that is, the surroundings were unfavorable to flourishing 
growth. The environment from which Jesus sprang ac- 


power] been revealed [from above]? For he [the servant of /counted for his rejection, and made supernatural influences 


Jehovah] grew up like a tender shoot before him [that is, 
before God], and like s sucker from a root in parched | 
ground ; he had no form nor comeliness, and we looked, and | 
there was no beauty that we should desire him. He was | 
despised and forsaken [or, rejected] of men [no one would 
have relations with him, he was so marred and contemned]: | 
a man of sorrows [or, pains] and familiar with sickness [or, 
grief] and like one before whom men hide their face 
[shrinking from the sight of him]; one despised, so that we | 
esteemed him not. [Yet he bore all this suffering for the | 
good cf his people, and deserved gratitude, not contempt, 
from them.] Surely he hath borne our sicknesses [griefs] 
and our pains [sorrows] were laid upon him; yet we 
regarded him as one stricken, smitten, and laden with suffer- | 
ing by God [for his own sins]. 


“But it was for our transgressions he was pierced, for our 
iniquities he was [thus] bruised, the chastisement of our sins | 
was on him for our peace, by his stripes we are healed. We | 
all, like sheep, had gone astray; we wandered, every one, 
his own way. Yet Jehovah made the iniquity of us all 
light upon him. He wae evil entreated, yet he humbled 
himself, and did not open his mouth, [but was] like the 
sheep that is led to the slaughter bench, and, as a sheep that 
is dumb before her shearers, he was silent. From prison and 
from sentence he was hurried away, but who among his gen- 
eration bethought himself that he was cut off out of the 





needful to account for his character and growth of influence. 
Surely nothing short of miracle can explain such a product 
from such soil. But that is not in the prophet’s mind. The 
inconspicuousness of his appearance is set beside the lowli- 
ness of his origin. Dropping the figure of the shoot, the 
plain fact is stated that there was nothing of grace or dignity 
as men judge about him. 

But the actual feeling was more active dislike and disgust 
thun simple non-appreciation. He was “as one from whom 
men hide their face,” in horror or sick loathing. The facts 


| of the servant’s condition and of men’s estimate are blended; 
the former accounting for the latter, and the “pains” and 


“sickness” being employed in their literal meaning, however 
the reality meant by the picture may be sorrows and sins. 
The absence of all that could kindle admiration in the sen- 
suous, vulgar, worldly nature, the presence of what would 
breed dislike, contempt, and strong aversion, are witnessed 
in the pathetic words, which have a haunting music of their 
own, deepened by the repetition of that sad “despised” in 
the first and last clauses of verse 3. 

2. The second strophe (vs. 4-6) continues the confession of 
the penitent people, acknowledging their erroneous judgment 
of the servant’s sufferings, against which it sets in strong con- 
trast the true nature of these. The great emphasis of this 
part is laid on the vicarious nature of the sufferings. Seven 
times is that asserted in these few verses. Bearing our sick- 


ours, crushed for sing of ours, punished that we might have 
peace, scourged for our healing, and the object on whom fell 
in concentrated weight the iniquity (the sin with its guilt 
and consequences) of us a!l,—what can be plainer than this 
accumulation of statement? Is there any worthy explana- 
tion other than the recognition that the prophet declares the 
sufferings of the Servant to be the consequence of the people’s 
sins? Whether we regard his bearing of these to include 
their removal or simply their endurance, there can be no 
doubt that the innocence of the sufferer is contrasted with 
the estimate of his guilt formed by falsely-judging men, nor 
that his sufferings are represented as, in the fullest sense, 
vicarious. The Hebrew puis emphasis, in verse 5, on the 
possessive pronouns “our,” and brings them into contrast 
with the emphatic “ he.” 

But not only did he suffer by reason of others’ sins, but his 
sufferings had power to redeem and deliver. Such strange 
virtue was in his chastisement or punishment that it secured 
peace for us sinners, So effectual were the strokes which fell 
on him that his wounds were our healing. Here is the great 
wonder which is set forth by these significant juxtapositions 
of “he” and “we,” “our” and “his.” The sin with its con- 
sequences which was ours becomes, by some undisclosed mys- 
tery of love and power, his, and the bruises, chastisements, and 
stripes that were his become, by some undisclosed mystery of 
efficacy and unity, the reasons for our peace and health. 

The universality of the effect of the Servant’s sufferings is 
emphatically set furth in verse 6, where the Hebrew begins 
and ends the verse with “ all of us.” As.universal as sin, so 
universal is redemption. The whole black mass of a world’s 
evil converges on that devoted, meek head. The misconcep- 
tions which the people had entertained are lost in the pro- 
found insight now possessed, but the vivid expression of them 
at the beginning of the strophe is to be noted. The words 
rendered “stricken, smitten,” suggest leprosy, which was 
called “the stroke,”—a metaphor which expresses most 
strongly the loathing of which the servant was to be the 
object, and which appears in the pathetic rabbinical legend 
that the Messiah will be found sitting among the lepers at 
the gate. 

3. The third section (vs. 7-9) sets forth the patient silence of 
the sufferer. Here the prophet speaks. The “we” does not 
occur, but we hear of “my people.” First, the silent sub- 
mission of the sufferer is set forth, with a pathos which has 
touched the hearts of all generations, by the two aspects of 
the one figure of the lamb. It is “Jed to the slaughter” 
unresisting. So he willingly yields to violence and death. 
It lets itself be shorn without a bleat. So he accepts all 
suffering without a murmur, and is silent, not in obstinacy, 
but submission. ; 

Verses 8 and 9 present many difficulties, but, on the whole, 
the general drift is clear. The rendering of the Revised 
Version gives the most probable sense. The hideous prosti- 
tution of the forms of justice to murder is declared as the 
agency which slew the patient sufferer. ‘By oppression and 
judgment ”—that is, by oppression which assumed the guise 
of a judicial act—“he was taken.” That is a summary of 
all the parody of forms of judicial procedure in Christ’s pas- 
sion, And sad and passing strange was the fact that, of all 
the multitudes of contemporaries who saw the meek beauty 
of his life, not one comprehended why he died, or read the 
open secret of his vicarious sufferings. The blindness of 
those who stand beside the world’s great ones reached its 
tragic climax when the Lamb of God was slain, and “as for 

his generation, who considered that he was cut off out.of the 
land of the living, that for the transgression of my people 
he was stricken?” ; 

*The literal correspondences between the prophecy and the 
Gospels are strikingly obvious in this description of the 
manner of his doing to death, and of the ignorance which 
knew not what it did. If we adopt the received text of 
verse 9, that correspondence extends to the unimportant cir- 
cumstance of the grave of the servant “with the rich,” but 
there seems considerable likelihood in the suggested emenda- 
tion (a very slight one) which for “rich” reads “ oppressor.” 
The clause is thus completely parallel with the preceditig, 
and simply describes the identification of the Servant, notwitk- 
standing his innocence, with the vile,—a fellowship which 
was realized in death as in life, and depended on the fact of 
death, not on the accident of burial. Even if the rendering 
“rich” be retained, it is obvious that the word is meant to 
be parallel with “wicked,” and that hence the application to 
such a rich man as Joseph of Arimathea is difficult. Bat 
however it may be with this literal correspondence of 
prophecy with history, the more important thing is the cor- 
respondence of the broad ines of office and character. 

4. The last strophe (vs. 10-13) pours light on the sad mys- 
tery of such sufferings and death by tracing them up to the 
sovereign will of God, and then by bursting forth into rap- 
turous anticipations of the servant’s triumph. Standing, as it 
were, by the dishonored grave, the prophet’s note changes 
from the plaintive elegy, which would have been most nat- 
ural, and breaks into a chant of victory at the very point of 
apparent defeat, That strange ending is only explicable on 
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the supposition that in it we hear the sume message as that 
which tells us how, because of Christ's death, God has highly 
exalted him, and given him a name above every name, that 
at that name every, knee should bow. What can be the 
meaning cf the prophecy that “when his soul shall make a 
sin-offering” (which it can only make by death) the dead 
man shall see his seed, prolong his days, and work, more 
mightily than when living, the pleasure of the Lord. Who 
can he be, whose death is the lengthening of his life and the 
heightening of his activity? Who can he be, whose death is 
the condition of his being able to impart life to “a seed”? 

Surely there is but one man in history whose death is the 
center-point of his work and the beginning of a new epoch 
of action, in which the purpose of God is effected by his con- 
tinuing power in the world. For all others death ends their 
work, however the reverence that casts a halo round the 
tomb may for a while keep their names green and their 
teaching or example efficacious. Slowly but surely the dim 
folds of misty oblivion, swathe the receding figures, and the 
world turns to newer helpers. But Jesus lives, and lives the 
more mightily as a power in the world, and as king of 
the world, because he died. The vicarious sufferings of the 
servant are made as prominent in this last triumphant 
strophe as his exaltation; for we must never forget that in 
them lies the’ reason for his exaltation and the power by 
which he rules, The cross is the throne. The crown of 
thorns is the substratum, so to speak, on which are wreathed 
the many crowns which he wears. God gives “ him as a por- 
tion the many” or “a portion among the great.” He is the 
conquering Christ who wins the world, because he poured out 
his soul unto death. 

We shall never understand the royalty of Jesus unless we 
begin with his sufferings, nor shall we understand his suffer- 
ings unless we see them in the light of that awful but most 
blessed word, “The Lord hath made to light on him the 
iniquity of us all.” No cross, no crown, is as true for the 
master as for his servants. A Christ who did not die for 
sinners, and bear their sins in his own body on the tree, is 
an impotent Christ, whose death is of no moment, and fol- 
lowed by no sway over hearts. ‘‘ Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” That is not true unless the 
death be the sacrifice for the world’s sin. Then, and 
only then, is its issue dominion over souls redeemed, and 
enthronement by the Father's side, with the uttermost parts 
of the earth for his possession and his enemies for his foot- 
stool, and all power wielded in the hands that bear the print 
of the nails, “He was wounded for transgression of ours.” 
Therefore he is our King and our Lord. He bore on his 
meek head the sins of us all. Therefore God crowns him, 
and we should crown him, Lord of all. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Isaiah saw the great fact of Christ’s coming and kingdom 
like the Matterhorn from the Gorner Grat, but he also saw 
its minute, particular features like the grandeur of the Mat- 
terhorn from the Hernli. Indeed, it is evident that Peter 
and John, beside Christ, did not see him so minutely as Isaiah, 
six centuries away. 

There are five points. 

1. Christ’s sufferings (vs. 1-3). These are not low as hunger, 
suffering, scourging, being spit upon, and crucified. These 
are not mentioned, but those which are keener to a sensitive 
soul. He is disbelieved, counted a liar, his offered and costly 
help refused, his spiritual beauty not desired, his whole gloxi- 
ous self despised and rejected of men. 

2. Why did he suffer? (vs. 4, 5.) For our griefs, our sor- 
rows, our transgressions, our iniquities, our peace, blessed 
climax: now we know the meaning of the word “ vicarious.” 

3. Was there need of vicarious suffering? (v.6.) Here is 
universal indictment, all gone astray, every one turned to his 
own way, which is not God’s, But mercy lays the iniquity 
of usall ona volunteer. Vicariousness is a universal principle. 
The father provides bread and heritage for the son. Any 
diegrace of a careless or malignant brother falls on the tender 
and innocent mother and sister. It is meant to make it 
possible to be borne by dividing it. Our iniquity could not 
be borne unless some infinite one could be found. 

4. The awful vision of suffering continues (vs. 7-10). It is 
only omniscience that can so minutely foresee for so many 
centuries. Of no one but Christ can it be true. 

5. The result (vs. 10-12). Of cburse we are rapturously 
glad of the salvation of mien. There could be no joy else. 
But how transcendentally exultant we are that Christ is to be 
satisfied. There was travail of soul. The Son of God in tears 
the wondering angels see; hours, days, years of travail, but it 
is to be satisfied. What satisfies God after such effort must 
be great and priceless. - 

A church without an atoning Christ may be a comfortable 
club, but it can satisfy neither God por man. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Who hath believed our report f’ (v.1.) It is a blessed service 
to carry good news, to proffer good counsel, to give timely 
warning. . But it is very trying to find only unwilling ears 
where there ought to be quick and ready attention. If in 
time of famine we should tell the starving of a supply of 
food; if we should go to prisoners unjustly confined and 
announce that the way to liberty was now open; if in a 
btirning house we should point the inmates to a path of 
escape,—and our report were disbelieved, so that the needy 
failed to avail themselves of the proffered help, how sad our 
hearts would be, notwithstanding our good message-bearing! 
If with a full understanding of another’s requirements and 
possibilities we suggest important counsel that is not deemed 
worthy of acceptance; if our deliberate warnings to an inex- 
perienced person, young or old, of dangers with which we 
are but too familiar, are met by disbelief; if our best 
endeavors to help those whom we love, or in whom we are 
specially interested, fail through an unreadiness to count our 
message a true or wise one,—how heavy is our burden of 
disappointment and regret! The tidings of salvation—of 
unconditional salvation to all who will receive it trustfully 
at the hands of Jesus—seem to many too good to be true. 
The wise counsel of the Scriptures is not looked upon by all 
as really of pre-eminent importance, The warnings of spir- 
itual danger are often scoffed at, or, at the best, questioned, 
Who hath believed God’s messagé—to disbelieve which is 
death eternal ? 

When we shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire 
him (v. 2). Even though it is true that real character always 
impresses itself on the face, and finds expression in the whole 
look and bearing of the mau, not all so read character as to 
understand from the appearance who are to be trusted, and 
who are worthiest of admiration. Many think more of a fair 
face than of a strong one, and admire the show of peace 
rather than the signs of victory. The story is told of a boy 
who made sport, in the street, of a man whose face was deeply 
scarred, and learned afterwards that those scars were made 
by the fire, when that man saved that boy’s life, at the risk 
of his own, from a burning building. Those scars had beauty 
in them to that boy, when he realized what they stood for. 
After the war for our dearest interests, a soldier with one 
arm or one leg seemed a handsomer man than before, because 
of this sign of his sacrifice in our behalf, If we only know 
at what bitter cost those deep lines were cut into some marred 
visage which has seemed unattractive to us; and how the 
straggles which they indicate have fitted him who bears 
them to understand us, and sympathize with us, and lo for 
us and for ours, as would not otherwise be possible, we hould 
find more in that face than the world sees there, and i would 
show its possessor as one to be all the more valued and 
trusted as our friend. We do not see a beauty to be desired 
in the face of Jesus when he comes to bring suffering and 
sorrow, or to call us to self-denying obedience; but it is then 
that his face has the very look we ought most to prize. The 
trouble is in our wrong standard of judgment, not in any 
fault or lack of his. That from which we shrink, is the very 
thing which we ought most to desire and rejoice in. We 
shall realize this by and by. 

The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all (v. 6). There 
is much of suffering in this world for other people’s sins. 
Many a mother’s heart aches—aches untii it breaks—because 
of the misdeeds of her wayward and ungrateful boy. Many 
a child has life-long sorrow and shame because of his father’s 
crime and its consequences. Many a wife is in agony untold, 
is in a hell upon earth, because of her husband’s faithlessness 
and brutality. But none of this suffering by the innocent 
saves him who has sinned, or lightens his burden of trans- 
gression. Only One has ever been able to lift the sin from 
another by taking its weight on himself. Jesus alone saves 
us by suffering for us; saves not those who are good, but 
those who are evil. It is those of us who are conscious of our 
iniquities, who can have hope and rejoicing in the truth that 
Jesus Christ gave himself to be the Saviour of sinners, and 
that “the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

Fet he... opened not his mouth (v.7). It is hard to keep 
silence when we are misunderstood or misrepresented, when we 
are slandered and falsely reproached. It is hard to hear sting- 
ing words of injustice, and say never a word in reply. Yet 
there are times when the followers of Jesus need to imitate 
the silence of Jesus under false accusation. Meekly and 
mutely bearing harsh words is often our most effective 
preaching, and our most successful defense. To know when 
to be silent, and to have the strength to say nothing, mark 
high attainment in the Christian life. No speech is so elo- 
quent as the speech of the closed lips when the blood is hot 
with sudden anger, and the temptation is strong to give back 
bitter words for those which have been thrown in our faces. 
Lord, help us to keep our mouths shut—in the time for 
silence! 

He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied 





(v.11). There is a peculiar joy from successful suffering for 


others, How much greater is a mother’s joy in her child 
when her faithfulness in caring for him untiringly through 
a Jong sickness is rewarded by his saved life and restored 
health! And a mother’s final satisfaction in her son’s 
matured Christian mavhood iflikely to be in proportion to 
her painful and generous sacrifices in his behalf. Whatever 
we struggle for, gives us truest enjoyment according to its 
cost in our toils and self-denials and endurances for its attain- 
ment.. Whether it be the conversion of a soul, the training 
of a scholar, the bringing of peace to a distracted household, 
the winning of a wise friendship, or the securing of comfort 
to one whom we love, and whose case seemed desperate,— 
when we see at last the glad results of the travail of our soul, 
of the prayerful agonizing of our hearts, we shall be rejoiced, 
as we could not have been were the travail and the agonizing 
less severe. What our Saviour has undertaken for us, he 
will accomplish. At whatever cost is needful, he will com- 
pass his purpose in our behalf. And when his work for us is 
done, he will love us all the more for his sacrifices to win our 
salvation. He will love most those of us to whom he has 
forgiven most,—whose rescue has cost him most; for in them 
“he shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” 
Philadelphia. 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F..SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Begin this lesson with the story of Philip and the eunuch. 
It is found in Acts 8 : 26-40, The passage of Scripture that 
the eunuch was reading at the time that Philip joined him 
was this very chapter that forms our lesson for to-day. And 
the especial portion which the eunuch was pondering was 
that which begins, “ He was led as a sheep to the slaughter.” 
To Philip’s question, the eunuch replies, “I pray thee, of 
whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some 
other man?” Then Philip opened his mouth, and from that 
very scripture explained to him the truth. This shows that 
Philip knew the Scriptures well, and needed not to run toa 
commentary to find what the passage referred to. This is, 
indeed, probably one of those passages that the Lord himself 
had explained to his disciples, when he began at Moses and 
all the Prophets, and explained to them in all the Scripture 
the things pertaining to himself. Philip believed that this 
chapter referred not to Isaiah, but to the experiences of the 
Messiah ; so that we must study it with that thought in view. 
The fact is, that no other man ever lived to whom the verses 
of the chapter are applicable. 

Now call the attention of the class to the detailed utter- 
ances of the prophet. He has in the preceding chapter been 
speaking of “ my servant,” and by this meant Jesus, as the 
servant of God, Then looking by his prophetic insight into 
the future, he sees that this Jesus is to be rejected, and that 
men will not believe what the prophet has been saying about 
him; and, in amazement, he exclaims, “ Who hath believed 
our report? and to whom is the arm of the Lordsrevealed ?” 
But at once he adds, as a reason for the rejection of this Mes- 
siah, the fact that “ He is as a root out of a dry ground, ... 
and when we shall see him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire him.” This is in reality a prediction of the lowly es- 
tate of the Master; for when he came, it was in a most hum- 
ble family, and the men of his day despised him just because 
he was the son of a carpenter, and came from despised Naza- 
reth. They would have given him a better welcome had he 
come from some renowned family, or been born to gréat 
wealth, The rest of the prophecy is only a detailed descrip- 
tion of the character and sufferings of our blessed Lord, and 
is so close in its delineation that we are ever and again filled 
with wonder at the prophet’s insight. The teacher may well 
spend the time in showing the parallelism between the 
prophecy and its fulfilment in the person of our Lord. Take 
such points as seem to you the most forcible; the following 
being given only asspecimens, “ He is despised and rejected 
of men,” says Isaiah. Was not this many times fulfilled in 
his earthly ministry, and even in his own town of Nazareth, 
where they tried io kill him? All through his life it was 
one series of rejections of his claims, his teaching, his exam- 
ple. And all this, remember, in spite of his wonderful works. 
Again, the prophet says, ‘“‘ He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions.” This corresponds with what the Master said about 
himself as coming “ to give his life a ransom for many.” And 
Peter says the same thing, when he exclaims, “ Who his own 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” All the Apos- 
tles unite*in bearing the same testimony as to the work of 
their Master; so that the words of the prophet were literally 
fulfilled, 

See, again, the words “ He was afflicted, yet he opencd not 
his mouth,” find their correspondence in the way in which 
he appeared before Herod and Pilate. Hissilence astonished 
them; for they had expected him to defend himself. Verse 
9, too, was literally fulfilled; for when he died he was placed 
in the grave of Joseph of Arimathea, a rich man, aad yet at 
the same time he was numbered with transgressors, for he was 
crucified between two thieves. But above all these Wwurds of 
the prophet, in their deep and mysterious significance, are 





those of verse 10: “ Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him; 
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he hath put him to grief.” This was fulfilled on the cross, 
when Jesus cried With a loud voice, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” In some way the light of God's 
countenance was at that moment withheld from his well- 
beloved Son, so titat he cried out in the anguish of his heart 
to his Father for sutcor. This was doubtless the chief source 
of the blessed Saviour’s suffering, which was spiritual in its 
nature, and not merely physical. 

If the carrying out of the above plan has left the teacher 
any time, the balance may well be taken up with a review of 
the messianic prophecies of the Old Testament. We cannot 
give them all, for we are yet in ignorance as to the interpre- 
tation of all the passages that have reference to Christ. If 
only we had his utterances to the two as they walked to Em- 
maus, we should be able to do this perfectly. For Luke says, 
“ He expounded to them in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself.” But of some things we are sure. For 
example, the first prophecy about him’ is to be found in 
Genesis 3: 15. Here God promised that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the ead of the serpent. Yet another 
such prophecy was given to Abraham, in Genesis 12: 3, 
where God says, “In thee shall all families of the earth be 
blessed.” Then, too, in all the ritual of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, the Lord shéwed forth the work that his Son 
would accomplish when he came to this world. For the 
tabernacle, and the sacrifices, and the priesthood, all spake of 
him. How much Eve and Abraham and the other Old Tes- 
tament worthies understood of all this we cannot say, but I 
think that they grasped much more than some critics in our 
times are willing to adinit; for the Lord once said, “ Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and 
was glad.” This must mean that the patriarch understood 
much about the coming of the One who was to be a blessing 
to all men. 

Behold, now, this One, prophesied about for centuries before 
he came! Now he has come, and we have the record of his 
advent. What will we do with him? They executed him. 
Shall we be like them, or shall we open to him our hearts, 
and welcome him to them? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was the name of our first lesson for this year? There 
were many people, in the lifetime of Jesus, looking for one 
who had been promised to come, a king, to reign over them, 
and bring back days of glory, as in the time’ of David and 
Solomon. Did the child in the manger-cradle seem like a 
king? Jesus grew up, and went about among the suffering 
and the sick. With him were twelve men, most of them 
fishermen, whom he had chosen to, be his friends and fol- 
lowers. Did he seem to have any of the splendor of a king? 
The prophet was taught by God to know how Jesus would 
come, and how he would be received by the people. The 
prophet looked hundreds of years forward, and saw all that 
was done to Jesus, and all that he did; and now, as we have 
learned the story, we can look hundreds of years backward, 
and see how exactly the pr@phet’s picture all came true in 
the life and death of Jesus. 

He is Despised.—The prophet saw how the great people of 
the world cared nothing for the Child of Bethlehem. The 
shepherds went to see him; but King Herod despised the 
little one, whom he feared might some time reign in his 
place. As he grew older, a plain workingman, he was known 
in Nazareth as the carpenter’s son. As he went from place 
to place, teaching and preaching, they were the common 
people who heard him gladly. He went with his lowly 
friends, without any grand army or great followers, and high- 
priests and rulers despised him. Was it all so? When he 
stood in the palace, before the high-priest, and then in the 
judgment hall, before Pilate, was one voice raised for him? 
He was left to endure alone all the shame of standing un- 
justly charged with wrongs he never committed. 

Rejected of Men.—The prophet told how he should be re- 
jected, cast out; how men would refuse to believe his words 
when he came, saying, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he andinted me to preach good tidings to the 
poor.” Was it all so? We know how “he came unto his 
own, and his own received him not;” how he was rejected at 
Nazareth, and they cast him out when he taught there. 
When Pilate said he wouid set one prisoner free, how was 
Jesus Christ rejected, and who chosen to be released ? 

A Man of Sorrows, and Acquainted with Grief.—The prophet 
knew how that face, so full of love and pity, would be marked 
by tears and sorrow. How sadly he looked upon the wicked 
city, and wept over it tears, not for himself, but for those who 
would not believe in him and be saved! His was a life of 
sorrow, grief and trouble always with him; not because he 
knew the shame and pain waiting for him, but because he 
saw every day the wicked, who would not listen and receive 
salvation. Are there any such people now? Whose grief and 
whose sorrow made his heart so sad? Was it only for those 
who hated and abused him? The prophet knew they were 
eur griefs and our sorrows, the sorrows that are brought by 


——— 


sin, that he bore. Yet others said that he was smitten of God 
and afflicted. They did not know how Jesus, in compassion, 
shared every pain and trouble, or how he offered to come and 
bear the punishment for sin. 

Wounded, Bruised.—For whom did the prophet see the 
Saviour wounded? For our transgressions, for our sins in 
breaking his commandments; wounded and bruised for our 
evil doing, for our sinful words and actions; most of all, for 
rejecting bis love and offers of pardon. How was Jesus 
bruised? Was the scourging for us? Was it for our sake 
those kind hands were bound like a culprit’s? The wounds of 
nails, of thorns and spear, the striking of cruel soldiers, and 
the mocking, were all for us. The golden text gives the true 
answer. What was laid upon him? Whose iniquity? Who 
laid it upon him? Was that the way God showed his love 
to the one of whom he said from heaven, “ This is my beloved 
Son”? Itis all true. God loved the Son, who came from 
the bosom of the Father,—such love as we cannot measure or 
understand. But we know another thing more of that won- 
derful love. ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” . And the Son said, “I delight to do thy 
will.” And he came to earth to be the suffering Saviour. 
Why did he so pity, and need to come to save? 

Ajl Have Gone Astray.—Jesus knew the sins of all the 
world; he knew how all had gone from the right path like 
silly sheep wandering from the true fold ; he knew God would 
surely punish sin; and he came to take our place, to bear the 
punishment, to save all who would accept him. What bur- 
den was laid upon his shoulder as he walked out of Jerusalem 
to Calvary? For the burden of a world’s sin he bore the 
cross; he was unjustly judged; but as a lamb standing patient 
and silent, so Jesus opened not his mouth. He was crucified 
with the wicked, as the prophet said, and he was with the 
rich in his death, Who asked for his wounded body, to bury 
it in his own new tomb? So he died with the wicked thieves, 
though he had never sinned, and was buried in the rich man’s 
tomb. Could the prophet have known so long before, unless 
God showed it to him? 

He Bore the Sin of Many.—“ It pleased the Lord to bruise 
him.” God’s plan to save a world of sinners was to let the 
beloved Son give his life an offering for sin. All ever on the 
earth, as long as the world shall last, may be saved if they 
know and believe on the suffering Saviour. Will he over- 
look or forget one little child? It was for love God gave his 
Son, for love the Son suffered and died; for love he longs to 
save you and me, and each one of all the countless ones of all 
the nations. Then the suffering and grief he bore will have 
brought free and joyful salvation, and his longing love will 
be satisfied. Then his kingdom will be established forever 
and ever, and the suffering Saviour will reign the everlasting 
King of Glory. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
@aNON OF DURHAM. 


“Wo HATH BELIEVED Our Report.”—The form in 
which the prophetic utterances of Isaiah are molded does not 
so often recall the refrain of the modern dervish as do those 
of Jeremiah ; but in this prophécy the seer commences with 
the cry which arrests the attention of every passer-by: “Who 
hath believed our report?” The warning has been uttered, 
and none have heeded. Just as the Moslem dervish, stirred 
up from time to time by the carelessness or indifference of 
“the faithful,” first in the mosk pours forth his denunciation 
of coming wo, and then, rushing through the streets of the 
city, reiterates his complaint; so the prophet, wearied with 
the careless inattention of his éountrymen, utters his wail of 
despair: “ Who hath believed our report ?” 

Tue JEwisH Pornts oF View.—If there be a Messianic 
prophecy in the Old Testament more clear and unmistakable 
than another, it is this one. It contains no less than eleven 
distinct descriptions of the vicarious character of His suffer- 
ings, and was so accepted by all the earlier Jewish writers, 
It was not till some centuries after its fulfilment by our 
blessed Lord, that any attempt was made to give it an inferior 
and merely temporal explanation. This is shown in minute 
particulars. For instance, there is a common notion among 
the writers in the Talmud that Messiah should be a leper. 
This arose from the expression “ We did esteem him stricken,” 
the Hebrew word for “stricken” being that invariably used 
for smitten with leprosy, as in 2 Kings 15 : 5, of Uzziah. 
We find that the prayers of the synagogue, used at the time 
of the passover, repeatedly refer tothis chapter. One of them 
runs thus: “ Make speed, my beloved, until the end of the 
vision dawn. ... High and lifted up and exalted shall he be 
that is despised. He shall deal prudently, and shall reprove 
and shall sprinkle many.” Another of the passover prayers 
is: “ Messiah, our righteousness hath turned away from us. 
We are terrified, md there is none who can justify us Our 
iniquities and the yoke of our transgressions he beareth, 
and was himself pierced because of our transgressions. He 
carrieth our sins on his shoulder, to find forgiveness for our 


iniquities.” All the older rabbis, even to the fourth century 





after Christ, are unanimous in referring this prophecy to the 
Messiah only. The Targum of Jonathan teaches that the 
“Servant of the Lord” is Messiah. The Talmud and the Mid- 
rashim, or rab¥inical commentaries on, the Old Testament 
books, agree in referring all to the Messiah. One statement 
is that before the world began the Holy One began to make 
a covenant with Messiah to bear the sins of those that were 
yet unborn, and that. Messiah took all chastisements upon 
himself out of love, as it is said, ‘“‘ He was oppressed, and he 
was afflicted,” etc. It was only in after times,‘ when the 
tremendous force of this prophecy, as fulfilled in the history 
of Jesus of Nazareth, began to be felt, that other explanations 
were devised: notably two, one of which referred it to Jere- 
miah; the other, to the Jewish people in general. Though 
some modern Germans, and their English copyists, have at- 
tempted, in recent years, to revive the former of these ex- 
pedients, it is manifest that neither Jeremiah, Josiah, nor 
any other man, fulfilled the details of the prophecy. Equally 
impossible is ¢1e second hypothesis; for, by their own admis- 
sion, the nation suffered for their own transgressions, not for 
those of others. Nor could it refer to the prophets as a class; 
for they made no expiation for the nation’s guilt, and the 
rabbis themselves clearly held that “no man may redeem 
his brother, nor make atonement to God for him.” 


The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE MISSION AND THE MOTIVE. 





LOWLINESS. 
OUR OBEDIENCE. 

‘© WICTORY. 
SAYIOUR'S EXALTATION., 





FOR CHRIST ALSO PLEASED NOT HIMSELF. 





EILED PLENDOR. 
ICARIOUS -\ UFFERING 
OLUNTARY , \UBMISSION. 
ICTORIOUS VALVATION. 





THE SAVIOUR OF MEN 


IN 
PROPHECY : HISTORY: 
(Isa. 53: 3) Despised. 


(** The carpenter’s son.’’) 
| (Isa. 58: 3) Rejected. 


(‘‘ Away with him.’’) 
(Isa. 53: 4-6) Healing. (‘* He healed many.’’) 
(Isa. 53: 7) Suffering. (‘‘ Sorrowful even unto death.’’) 
(Isa. 53: 8) Dying. (“‘ He gave up the ghost.’’) 


(Isa. 10:12) Triumphing. (‘‘ Carried up into heaven.’’) 





WE HAVE FOUND HIM OF WHOM... 
THE PROPHETS DID WRITE, 
JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How condescending and how kind.” 

“ Hail, thou once despiséd Jesus.” 

“My dear Redeemer and my Lord.” 

* Alas! and did my Saviour bleed ? ” 

* Let us sing of the love of the Lord.” 

** My Saviour’s praises I will sing.’’ 

“ Jesus, my Saviour, to Bethlehem came.”’ 
“Oh! who is this that cometh?” 














E QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1, A Man oF Sorrows (vs. 1-3).—Who is supposed to be 
speaking these words, and at what time? What is the 
“report”? (Isa.52:7.) To what quality of God’s does the 
word “arm” refer? (Isa. 51:9.) Strength for what purpose ? 
(Psa.77:15.) Im what connection is verse 1 quoted in the 
New Testament? (John 12 : 37, 38; Rom. 10:16.) Why 
was Christ rejected by the Jews, and why is he so often re- 
jected by us? (v. 2; John 15: 18,19; Matt. 16: 24; Rev, 
3:17.) Who is “he”? (v. 2; Isa. 52:13; Luke 4: 21.) 
To whom does the “him” (v. 2) refer? (v.1.) Where before 
had Isaiah spoken of Christ as a slender plant? (Isa. 11 : 1.) 
How was it “dry ground” about Christ? (John 1:46; Matt. 
13: 55; 16:4.) What id Christ’s condition would repulse 
followers? (Matt. 8 : 20; John 5:18; Matt. 10 : 22-24.) 
What would attract them? (Luke 4: 22; John 6 : 26; 11: 
36.) By whom was Christ rejected, at one time or another ? 
(Mark 14:50.) With what griefs was he acquainted? (Matt, 
8 : 26; 26: 40; Luke 4: 13; 22:44; John 11 : 33, 35; 12; 
27; 13:21.) How could Christianity have remained worthy, 
and yet met with a worthy reception? 





2. Our SozRows (vs. 4-6).— Were Christ not our Saviour, 
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. 
what: must be thought of the view that he was “smitten of 
God”? In what connection does the New Testament use 
verse 4? (Matt. 8:17.) How does Christ carry our physical 
ills, our spiritual sorrows? (Matt. 11: 28-30.) What is the 
difference between transgressions and iniquities? What is 
meant by “the chastisement of our peace”? (John 14 : 27; 
Luke 19: 38; 14: 32.) What has chiefly brought men to 
the consciousness of universal sinfulness? (Eph, 4 : 20-24.) 
What use does Peter make of verse 6? (1 Pet. 2:25.) Why 
is not “turning to one’s own way” a sign of manly in- 
dependence? (Josh. 24: 15,16.) What answer would you 
give a man who held it weak in us to allow Christ to bear 
our sins? (Rom. 5: 6) to one who held it harsh in God to per- 
mit his Son to bear them? (John 10: 28-30.) What virtue, 
the highest in man toward man, does the Christian belief in 
the atonement disclose in God toward man? (Gal. 6: 2.) 

3. As a Lams (vs. 7-9).—What lamb-like qualities does 
Christianity exalt? (Matt. 5 : 3-10, 39.) How did Christ 
“humble himself”? (Luke 22: 27; John 13: 5, ete.) How 
can you show the strength of this humility? (Matt. 26: 53; 
Luke 4: 30; 19:45, ete.) When was Christ dumb before 
his accusers? (Matt. 26 : 63; 27/12, 14.) Why? What 
event of the Acts introduces verse 7? (Acts 8:32.) What 
is the Revised Version correction of verse 8 which brings it 
to agree with the fact? Who constitute Christ’s real pos- 
terity? (Eph. 1: 4-6.) How do they constantly “consider 
his cutting off”? (1 Cor. 11: 26; 2 Cor.4: 10.) How did 
men “make his grave with the wicked”? (Matt. 27 : 38.) 
With the rich? (Matt. 27 : 57, 58.) 

4. Justiries Many (vs. 10-12).—What saying of Christ’s 
explains the first sentence of verse 10? (John 10: 17, 18.) 
Why is the marginal reading for “ when thou shalt make” 
(v. 10) to be preferred? How does Christ “see his seed” ? 
(2 Cor. 8:18.) How does he “prolong his days” ? (Rom. 
6: 9-11: Matt..28:20.) How did he “prosper the Lord’s 
pleasure”? (John 8:29.) How do we know that Christ 
will be “satisfied” only with “many”? (John 17 : 2, 12; 
15 : 8, etc.) What does “by his knowledge” mean? (John 
17:3.) How did Christ connect his death with his glorifica- 
tion, and why? (John 12: 23, 24.) What doctrine makes 
the chief strength of Christianity ? (John 3 : 16, 17.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. How long before Christ did Isaiah live? 2. In his 
picture of Christ, how did Isaiah describe the attractiveness 
of his life? 3. His reception by the’world? 4. The sorrows 
of his life? 5. The meekness of his character? 6. The cir- 
cumstances of his trial?) 7) His crucifixion? “8, His burial? 
9. How did he prophesy Christ’s resurrection? ‘10. The 
glorification of his kingdom? 11. What reason did the 
prophet give for Christ’s sorrow and glory? (golden text.) 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The prophet’s message and its reception form the basis of 
this lesson. What is the message? Who has sent it? To 
whom is it sent? Why should it be heeded? What hinders 
its acceptance? These are the questions that the teacher 
may bring to the mind of the pupil, and that the pupil should 
be helped to answer. 

The message is of salvation; of salvation for sinners; of 
salvation in God’s own way; of salvation by a suffering 
Saviour,—a criicified Jesus. Illustrate the work of a Saviour 
by a lost child found ; a wrecked sailor rescued ; a condemned 
prisoner pardoned; Lucknow relieved; Stanley hunting for 
Livingston; the worm lifted from the encircling flames. 
Show the story of the suffering Jesus as pictured in this 
prophecy. 

God sends the message of salvation. All sin is against 
God. God alone has power to save. God proffers salvation 
at the hands of Jesus Christ. Rejecting Jesus, we reject 
God’s one representative for salvation. ‘The arm of the 
Lord” for saving the lost is Jesus Christ. 

The message of salvation comes to all who are lost. Who- 
ever has sinned is lost, and cannot save himself. “All we 
like sheep have gone astray.” None of us are without sin. 
“And the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
None of us need be without hope, if we will accept the prof- 
fered salvation. 

Why should this message be heeded? Why shouldn’t it 
be? What signs gave evidence of its truth before the coming 
of Jesus? When he came, what signs did he give of his 
authority and power? What proof did he give of his love, 
as foretold in this lesson? What advantage is there in ac- 
cepting this report, if true? What danger is there in reject- 
ing it, if it be true? 

What hinders the acceptance of this message? Why are 
any of us not ready to accept salvation as hereby proffered to 
us? Because God’s plan of salvation does not suit our minds 
and wishes. A Saviour who asks us to give up our wills and 
ourselves to him to begin with, is not an attractive Saviour 
in our way of thinking. A Saviour who demands our un- 
wavering trust and our unfaltering service, asks more than 
Wwe want to give to any person. Self and pride keep us aloof 


a ” 


from him, and incline us to shut our ears to his message to 
sinners such as we are. 

Yet our salvation pivots on our acceptance of this message. 
Heeding this message, we are saved; refusing heed to it, we 
are lost. 


ADDED POINTS. 


It requires quick ears to hear all that ought to be heard. 
It requires quick eyes to see all that is worth seeing. We 
must keep our eyes and ears open, or be permanent losers by 
our dulness of sense. 

We have our standards of beauty and goodness; but the 
thing that we like most is not always the thing that is best 
for us. It is important that we have right standards as well 
as positive inclinings, 

The man who has suffered and sorrowed most is not always 
the most attractive one, but he is likely to be the most sym- 
pathetic and helpful one. . 

We cannot bear all the consequences of our misdoing or of 
our non-doing, even if we should like to. Others must suffer 
because we sin. How that thought should hold us back from 
sinning, and make us tender toward those who suffer because 
of our sins! 

No reproaches from one whom we love can cut us to the 
heart like the silent forbearance of the loved one, when we 
have caused that loved one pain, and we know it. It is not 
that we shal! suffer if we sin against our Saviour;, but it is 
that we grieve him, and that he never complains of us. 
Christ shall triumph, andso shall his cause. There is com- 
fort in that thought, when times are darkest, 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


——<f>———— 
“BIBLE TOPICS” AND “BIBLE QUOTA- 
TIONS” AS GAMES. 


Parents who are careful to train their children so that 
they shall look joyfully for the coming of Sunday, will 
plan to have special occupations for that day. In many 
a well-ordered Christian home it is the custom to keep, 
not only the child’s best clothing, but the best toys and 
pictures, the best doll, the best books, and other things 
which are the natural occupants of the child mind and 
the child hand, for use on the Lord’s Day. In the Sun- 
day treasure-house or drawer ‘there: may be bright- 
colored pictures of Bible scenes; Sunday-school papers; 
books of stories which are suitable and attractive above 
others for Sabbath reading; dissected maps of Bible 
lands, or dissected pages of Bible texts, of the Lord’s 
Prayer, or of the Apostles’ Creed; models of the taber- 
nacle, or of Noah’s ark and its inmates.” These are 


wide variety in puzzles and curious questions to be 


of Peru, Indiana, which she entitles “ Bible Topics” and 
“Bible Quotations :” 


“ BIBLE TOPICS. 


tents of each Bible book in short subjects; for instance: 
Genesis: 1. Story of the Creation; 


card on which is written ‘The Ten Commandments’ 
must have on the other side ‘ Exodus and Deuteronomy.’ 
“All this may take several Sunday afternoons, but to 
those upon whom rests the responsibility of child train- 
ing it will prove time well spent. 
two divisions. Distribute the slips. They must be laid, 
player. The first player reads one of her subjects. Say 
it is ‘Cyrus sends the Jews back.’ Number one on the 
opposite side answers ‘Nehemiah,’ which is incorrect. 
Number two does not know; Number three says ‘ Ezra,’ 
and takes the card from number one of the first side. 
The card.is laid aside, to be added to by number three, 
with others gained in the same manner, until all cards 
are taken. Number two on the first side now calls out 
a subject, and number two on the second side has the 
first choice of telling to which book it belongs. When 
each one on the first side has offered a subject, the 
second side takes its turn in giving subjects, while the 
first side replies. Of course, the one having the most 
cards at the close is the winner of the game. 










“At first it is well to take only a few books, and to 





kept for Sunday use alone. There is also a possibility of 


answered from the Bible and in Bible games. Two of 
the latter are suggested herewith, by Mrs. FE. L. Miller 


bring out new cards only as the old ones are thoroughly 
learned. 

“These slips may be used in other ways, Let, the 
mother take them all, and have the children stand in a 
row. The mother calls out one after another of the 
slips, and the children give the book. When one fails, 
the next may try, and ‘ go above,’ if successful, 

“Those children who are very fond of ‘ playing sthool’ 
may be encouraged to do this, giving ‘headmarks’ at 
the close of each game, until the work has become 
thoroughly familiar. Occasionally one may try this 
work on the ‘spelling down’ plan. When a child can 
stand and tell the books for two hundred or two hun- 
dred @nd fifty subjects, he has a good foundation for 
becoming a Bible student. - 


“BIBLE QUOTATIONS. 


“This game must be arranged by older heads than 
those of the little folks. It is good work for the big 
brothers and sisters; but the little ones can play when 
the work is prepared. 

“Let several divide the Bible books among them- 
selves. Each then makes a collection of familiar quota- 
tions found in his allotted portion. Write each quota- 
tion on one side of a card, and the name of the book on 
the other, and play as with ‘ Bible Topics.’ ” 

Games like these are also well adapted to the enter- 
tainment of Sunday-schoo] classes, when they meet to 
spend an evening in the teacher’s homé. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——— 
CORNILL’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT* 


The Einleitung in das Alte Testament, by Carl Heinrich 
Cornill of the University of Koenigsberg, is the first of 
a series of text-books intended to represent the methods 
and manner and results of the advanced theological 
school in Germany. The aim is to offer students the 
theological sciences as reconstructed from the standpoint 
of the later critical canons, and to do this not by giving 
merely the results of the detail-processes leading to the 
new departures of the day, but by furnishing also such 
processes as will enable the reader intelligently and with 
independence of judgment to follow the author in reach- 
ing his conclusions, The method is certainly thoroughly 
scientific, and the student has, asa rule, the data on hand 
to decide for himself whether he can accept the results 
of the author or not. 

A text-book prepared from this point of view cannot 
but make a conscientious student a worker, and force him 
to do his own thinking, no matter how he may judge of 
the conclusions 6f the book on this or that subject. This 
is particularly true of this Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. The criticisms of the author are radical; and 
whatever may be the legitimate rights of the documen- 


“Let the children help make this up. Get the con- | tary theory, the minute dissecting of the Old Testament 


into the largest possible number of fragments—as prac- 


2. Story of the | ticed here—looks, to change the figure, as though this 
Flood ; 8. Life of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 4. Story | critical principle had run to seed. 
of Joseph. In the same manner get subjects for all of the | extreme application of what is generally acknowledged 
books. Then select from three to six of these subjects | by scholars as a correct principle. The conspectus of 
for each book. Write those selected on little slips of | the historical development of Old Testament literature 
cardboard; turn each card over, and write the name of | 28, given in the first index (pp. 311 and following) is 
the book to which its subject belongs. Occasionally two almost unique. _The author’s distribution of the sections 
names of books must be put down for one subject. The | and fragments dhd revisions of Israel’s sacred books, as 


It is certainly a most 


here presented, almost tempts the reader to doubt, a priori, 
that any literature could have had such a growth. 

This work of Cornill is not so well adapted to the Amer- 
ican as to theGerman student. For the former, Driver's 
recent volume is a better work, both on account of its 


“ Now we are ready to play. Divide the players into | greater wealth of contents, and also because it is written 


with special regard to the needs of English and American 


with the subjects up, on a book or table, in front of each | students. Cornill’s literary referenées are meager; his 


most far-reaching results are often based upon an exege- 
sis that is problematic; his researches are entirely con- 
trolled by the determination to inaugurate new departures 
and advocate radical views wherever these can be forced 
to the front; and therefore the work lacks needed ele- 
ments of strength. 





The achievements of the blind in literature have an 
especial and pathetic interest. It is encouraging to find 
these brothers of ours, who have been shut in from so 
much that we have access .to, struggling against the 
limitations that shut them in, and in a good degrge over- 
coming them. Mr. Richard L. O'Malley, who is a stu- 





* Einleitung in das Alte Testament. By Carl Heinrich Cornill, 
9x6 inches, pp. xli, 325. Freiburgi B.: Mohr, Price, 5 marks, 
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dent in full standing in the University of 
Pennsylvania has published a thin vol- 
ume of Wyoming and Indian Melodies, and 
Other Poems. From their contents it ap- 
pears that he is a native of the Wyoming 
Valley. His imagination has been exer- 
cised especially by the local traditions re- 
specting the Indian chiefs of the region, 
of whom Talakeena was the most promi- 
nent. He does not claim for his poems 
“marked literary excellence,” nor do 
they possess it. But they do exhibit a 
very fair command of the art of versifica- 
tion, a lively sensibility to natural beauty 
even through the veil which hides’ so 
much from him, and a Moore-like flu- 
ency of verse, (754 inches, pp. 120. 
Philadelphia : Kettorlinus. Price, $1.00.) 


Books of travel, in the nature of things, 
must be written, read, and neglected. 
There are few “classics of travel” in the 
world’s library; for most books of descrip- 
tion cease to interest when their subject- 
matter is no longer representative of an 
existing state of things. But such a work 
as Mr. William Woodville Rockhill’s mod- 
est and instructive The Land of the Lamas, 
Travels in Thibet, is not unacceptable at 
the time being; for it narrates what the 
author saw in an ancient and interesting 
land, which, by its situation, is now in- 
cluded in the region affecting the com- 
plex Asiatic-European “problem.” (9x6 
inches, cloth, illustrated; pp. 400. New 
York: The Century Co. Price, $3.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The completion of the Century Dic- 
tionary is an event which may be viewed 
with equa) satisfaction by scholars and 
the general public. Constant use of the 
noble row of volumes composing the fin- 
ished work has not modified the opinions 
expressed in this column on the appear- 
ance of the early issues, in 1889. The dic- 
tionary, while not in all respects the best, 
is comprehensive, trustworthy, beautiful in 
typography and illustration, and conve- 
nient for handling. For ordinary or brief 
consultation, one is more likely to turn to 
that remarkable ten dollars’ worth of word- 
lists, the Webster of 1890; for hunting any 
lexicographical point into its fastnesses, 
he goes—in the published portion of the 
alphabet—to the parts of the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary; but for thorough infor- 
mation concerning words between F and 
Z, not likely to be presented in the Oxford 
work for years to come, he confidently 
and satisfactorily uses the Century, the 
first monumental dictionary of our lan- 
guage which has been brought to a con- 
clusion, It contains some 215,000 words, 
500,000 definitions, 50,000 defined phrases, 
300,000 quotations, 7,521 illustrations, and 
7,046 pages, in twenty-four parts. Qpe 
point may fairly be made: that intending 
purchasers of books illistrated, like these, 
by carefully cut engravings, sometimes do 
well to get an early copy, for the sake of a 
clear impression from unworn plates. 

Those who are weary of reading tales of 
oppression of Jews in Russia and other 
European countries will find pleasanter 
statements of Hebrew wealth and progress 
in Dr. Richard Wheatley’s paper on “ The 
Jews in New York,” in The Century for 
January. The article, which is written 
neither with enthusiasm nor with hostility, 
is evidently the result of careful work, re- 
vised in some particulars by competent 
Jewish authorities. The writer presents 


quarter,” 330,000; Jews living east of the’ 
Bowery and south of Fourteenth Street, 
135,000 ; prices paid to the poorest workers 
on clothing, eighty-four cents per dozen 
trousers, eight cents apiece for sack coats; 
at the other extreme, Jewish capital in- 
vested in clothing or cloth trades, $31,- 
000,000; hats and furnishing goods, $12,- 
000,000 ; tobacco, etc., $15,500,000 ; liquors, 
$10,000,000 ; 
leather, $7,000,000; paints and glass, $6,- 
000,000 ; 


jewelry, etc., $8,500,000; 
total capital of 2,018 firms in the 
above and other businesses, $207,388,000, 
besides an available capital of $100,000,000 
in Jewish banking firms; 1,000 wholesale 
firms out of 1,200 on Broadway between 
Canal Street and Fourteenth are Jewish; 
holdings of real estate in the city, $150,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000 ; five-eighths of the 
real estate transfers in the city are said to 
be on Jewish account. Dr. Wheatley 
makes a full and clear statement on one 
subject concerning which most Gentile 
readers, and many Jews, are ignorant: the 
doctrinal and ritual differences between 
the “ orthodox” and “reformed” wings 
of Judaism. The latter form about one- 
fourth of the total, but represent far more 
than that proportion of intellect, wealth, 
and influence. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not lesa than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 


Coughs.— “ Brown's ‘Bronchial Troches” 
are used with advantage to alleviate coughs, 
sore-throat, hoarseness, and bronchial affec- 
tions, | 5 cents a box. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Van Houten’ s Cocoa.— Perfec tly pure, instantaneous. 


An Introduction to the 


Literature of the Old Testament, 


By Pror. &. R. DRIVER, D.D. 
Canon of Christ Church, Ozford. 
CBOWN Sve. NET, 62.50. 


FROM PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


“Tt is the most scholarly and critical work, in the 
English language, on the literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, and fully up to the present state of research in 
Germany.’ 


FROM PROF. CHARLES RUFUS BROWN, 
NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


“Tt is constructive, not destructive: and while the 
author uses his literary taste and critical acumen 
with fearlessness and independence in the search for 
the facts, he continually shows how these facts make 
the Bible a lerger as well as truer book.” 


FROM PROF. WILLIS J. BEECHER, 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


“While my Sy differ widely fromm his, IT am 
delighted with the book. It is a full and compact 
presentation of the views now held by many able 
scholars, Alike for them and for their opponents it 
is desirable to have Po such a clear presentation of 
the matter placed within reach.” 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


is attractive. 


ship. 


A book on the Nature and senor of Friendship, and its Place 
in the World's Forces. 

Friendship is a theme of the ages. 
ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 








By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Its treat- 


The claim is boldly made that 


friendship Has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, 
‘struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 
“A remarkable book which ought to take a superior place in 
Ameritan literature. 
know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. Trumbull in its 
editorials and editorial paragraphs. 
hibited on every page of this volume. 
enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many of 


the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable.""—Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


The readers of The Sunday School Times 


The some qualities are ex- 
. The glowing argument, 


A second edition of this popular book has 
already been called for. 


This work ot 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 
well suited for a gift-book. Price, $3.00. 
postpaid, by the publisher, 


—_ D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, 





cents each. 


“¥ you wish to advertise an thin 
time write to GEO. Ow 
Spruce St., New York he 


anywhere at any | 
LL & CO., No. 10 








VERY one in need of information on the —s 
of advertising will do well _ obtain a vy hy 

* Book for Advertisers,” 368 , price one dollar. 
Malled, postage pete. on receipt Ot ‘price. Contains a 
careful compilatic an from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters Stay | 
to the business of advertising. Address RO 
ADV ERTISING BUREAU, 10 Sperute 8t., N. Y. 
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A Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Scholars 
in your class, and a copy for each will be 
sent you FREE of the only Sunday Schooi 
Paper printed ENTIRELY IN COLORS. ons 
for 1892 by Farra Latimer. Lessons illus- 
trated in CoLors by special artists. Address: 
LITTLE FOLKS PAPER. Avsany N. Y. 








GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


nd for catalogues. 


aa Se 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 
Our catalogue of Sundayr- 
school cards, Wo iscounts. 


Sent Free. gussets agiom Co. 


i122 Nassau Street, New York. 
HE REST GIFT for YOUNG PEOPLE. E. 
HE CHRISTMAS WIDE AWAKE, 100 illustra- 
ted pages. A magnificent number! Mailed to any 
address on receipt of 20 cents and this advertisement. 
D. LOTHROP co., Boston. 


~ GOLDEN The Pilgrim Golden Text 

Beo only 25 cents per 100 

% cent copies ; 14 cents extra for postage, 
TEXT M. if sent by mail. Order from 


BOO 
Cong’!8.8.& Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





some interesting though confessedly tenta- 
tive statistics, of which a few, from various | 
parts of his article, are az follows: Jews | 
in New York City, 225,000 to 250,000; 

landed at the port in 1890, 32,321, of whem 
23,970 remained in the city; rate of popu- | 
lation to the square mile in the “ Jewish 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


ry\ime-Table of the Heavens. 

the stars” on clear nichts. 
and Constellations” is a large 
| charts, time-tables, etc. New method ; popualerinv. n- 
tion. #1, post free. Punk & Waguatlis Co..N.Y¥. 


700,000 5: 


tell 
“ Stars 


You can“ 
Roval Hill's 


Thelargest circa lation o ot a4 
neric aatan in the world. “Th 
la. Ladi les’ Mome gous 


" ga Sample copies ‘ree. 
| sat Phitsdsiphia. 


CURTIS PULL PU NG ©O., Pa. 


be py book having | 


Ww LTER GRATAM, Statesman. An 
American historical and political romance ; ele- 
vating in tone and sentiment. I2mo, pp. 690. $1.50, in 
c cloth. Address, Fulton Publishing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
Visrror containing anthems. 
THE JONN CHURCH Co.., Cincinnati, i, o. 


SONG | NEW SINGING-SCHOOL BOOK. 
eo. oS doz — pang, &. 75e. 
_ CHIEF. | men we ote free. vatalted by by aN A. Ogden 


| and A.F. Myers. Co., Pubs., Toledo, Q. 





= 





The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. 
(2}4 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. 
thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. 
teachers or scholars at Christmas, Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
Bound in fine leather, fifty cents ; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A little book 
It is printed 
Just the 
Choice enough for a gift to 


THE NEW SONG BOOK. 


GOSPEL HYMNS, No. 6. 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN. and STEBBINS. 


Believed by many to be the best of the series, 
Sent by mail on ) SeangS. of 35 cents. 


CHRISTIAN ‘ENDEAVOR EDITION 
OF GOSPEL HYMNS, No. 6. 


Contains 16 pages more than regular edition, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cente. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. | 76 E. 9th 8t., New York. 
13-E. 16th St., New York. | 81 Randolph 8t., Chicago, 


LIVING HYMNS 


By Hon. Jonn WaNAMAKER, 
3,000 of which are in use at 
Bethany School, may be had by 
any one desiring to have the best 
book ever made for Synday- 


school and week- -night meetings. 
Price, 50c., by mail; “— per dozen. 
024 Arch St.. 


JOHN J. HOOD, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Primary Exercises for Sunday-Schools. 
Indorsed by seoekaye Sunday-school Union. 
cents 
WARD 4 , DRUMMOND. New York City. 


“ SHELLEY'S JEWELS.” 


— distribution. 
sorted 78 oy ) per } 1,000, 





A series of religious 
and moral cards for 
By mail, 40 cents per 100, as- 
ai College I Place, New w York. 


In ontateg goods, or in making ¢ inquery eating 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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A high-class commercial school which affords com- 
plete equipment for business life. 


Peirce College= 
=of Business= 
= and Shorthand. 


A high-class Commercial school is necessarily the 
work of time under the most favoring circumstances. 

Twenty-six years’ hard work under the same con- 
trol, along the same lines of effort, gradually but 
surely realizing each year more and more of the 
original ideal, and (not to say it boastfully) with what 
is lieved to be the largest and most successful 
Faculty, may in some measure make maniiest the 
meaning of the multitude that has for years thronged 
the halls of Peirce College,—for a long time over @ 
-) waqupena @ year,—last year twelve hundred and 
sixty-five. 

Peirce College has regularly and steadily spread out 
along lines adopted before its establishmeut, and, as 
fast as the public could be persuaded to agree to it, 
collateral branches have been added, and lines of 
other studies have been extended, until now the 
average time for graduation is nearly a school year; 
and excepting Commercial Geography, and making 
the study of German and French obligatory upon all, 
its course compares favorably with that of the great 
German Commercial School at Leipsic, which requires 
three years for its completion. 

few vacancies have been made by recent 

graduations. Applications received, and entrance 
examinations conducted daily. 

al discount to public-school teachers in 
attendance at the Spring Term, 

Peirce College occupies the splendidly appoinied 
second, third, and fourth floors of the 


Record Building, 
Nos. 917 and 919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


aa For College Annual, Graduating Exercises, and 
Enrolment Blank,.call upon, or address, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., Ph.D., 


Principal and Founder. 


EWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 


o Founded by Dr, RIE 

C; F MUSIC Cant Faguren ea 
ives Unequa aciliti h h 
and yetematic ns ruction m all departments 
of he Fin rts, etc., at very reasonable 


9m¢ for 
rovisions ior Se! 
@1p offered to prospective pupils who are needy an 
plented and eo a ph 9 me “ sfactor peterences. 
or information address n . ale 
Geni Manager, Franklin 6a., Boston. d 


STUDYLAW 
At Frome. 
‘ Take rx Course tm tho 
prague Correspondence 
School Of Law.Uncerporeted) 
Send ten cents yan for 


J.COTNER,JR.,Sec’y, 
DET IT, MICH. 
ous eit: 
MILITARY 


PENNSYLVANIA 77iIAn* 


CHESTER, Pa. 30th year. Winter begins Jan. 6, 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLEGE, 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, Arts. 
Theroughly organized Preparatory, Courses, 
Circulars of Col. C. E. Hyatt, Pres. 


DO NOT STAMMER. 
Endorsed by Postmaster-Ge 1 Wanamaker, and 
George W. Childs, proprietor a Ledyer. 
Can refer also to John Db. Wattles, publisher of The 
Sunday School Times, 
Send for 54page pamphlet to E.8. JOHNSTON'S 


Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


STAMMERINC. 























Send for *&: ib Defects, Their Causes and Cor- 
rection.” Refer to ty 8. Maxon, D.D., Boston, 
ass. E, J. KE. THorpr, Newton Centre, Mass. 





OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOLY LAND TOUR, $475. 


A select party, sails Feb. 6 and Marchi 9. Monthly 
excursion to Italy, Best ticketing facilities. Send 
for * Tourist Gazette.” Programs now ready for 1892 
bs er to Europe. 


pe 
. GAZE & SONS, 940 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) 











$10.00. REWAR 
For any agent who will work 6 days with our 
new book, * Heart’s Delight,” and not clear 
$25.00. It’s a volume of the Jatest vocal 
and instrumental music. Nearly 500 pages; 
size, 10X12 inches; 32 lithograph pictures. 
Price, only $3.00. Same music in sheet form 


would cost at wholesale at least $30.00. Outfit 
free, on receipt of 30 cents to pay tage. 
Quick reply will make money for you. Address, 


Tpsodetahte, Pa. 


H. J, SMITH & CO., ERfedemn= 


Active workers everywhere for “SHEPP’S PHOTOGRAPHS 
Ss of the WORLD”; produced at an out 
lay of $100,000; tremeudous success ; 
r. J. M. i, Dexter, Ind., cleared $603 im 4 days; Rev 





io: PHOTOGRAPHS 


mi . The great- 

co eck oo ara OF THE WORLD. 
Mammoth illustrated circulars and terms free. ks on credit. 
Freight paid. Outfit only $1.00. address, Globe Bible Publishing 


phia, Pa., or 866 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 
made idly 


MONEY ee 
ron 


pel. Hatt Wy oS 
ACEN 





oqmeiseions many ever before 
oftered ® standard company. 
Sell a ucefal article, please Ce 
pa and —_— money (a> 

Ww address . 
wttlet Ge, Westen, Muse 


NOVELTIES 


threading Needie & many 
CasseREEN Mya. Co. 











D. 
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as 


on both sides of the ocean. 


“The book is marked by the 
argument, brilliant in wit, 


Journal and Messenger (Cincinnati). 


only of decided opinions, but of ver, 
Scrip 
text, and authorship, and yet holding 


his learning is very 


earnest inguirers.”— The Advance (Chicago). 


brought against it. 


regarding it. 
A book of 358 
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Mr. Gladstone's. series of articles on ‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,’’ written for The Sunday School Times, is issued in book form by 
ial arrangement with their eminent author. 
Bible, by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention 


liar beauties belongin 
ll of varied illustrations, wide and philosophic in thought,.”— 


“Onscriptural subjects his very name carries weight; and, fortunately 
, solid convictions. This ‘ 

ture’ is written upon the basis o ante 
rmly 


“We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, in certain respects, most valuable, con- 
tributions that have lately been made to the discussion relative to the divine inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures. It is not because Mr. Gladstone is the most learned man, although 
reat, but because of his broad intelligence, his vast and varied ex 
in human affairs, and bisjudicial qualities of mind, inconnection with such loftinessof personal 
character that his words have weight, and are iitted 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of 
affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which the critics have 
Perhaps Mr, Gladstone's powers were never used to 
better purpose than in the writing of this book. 
accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are 
anxious to learn what are the convictions of such a representative layman 


ges, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile 
letter of cammendation from Mr. Gladstone to his American readers. Price, $1.00. Forsale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


These articles on the | 


to the gifted author. It is rich in 


he is a man not 
Impregnable Rock of Holy 

to the objector all he can possibly ask as to age, 
i the essentials of belief.’ — Zhe Sun (Baltimore). 


riences 
to be so helpful to all candid and really 


Those who have been 
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MASTER. 


‘The February Number of Demorest’s Family Magazine wiite.. 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 


TO ALL THOSE WHO WISH TO ACQUIRE A KNOWLEDGE OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE; AND WHAT MAN, WOMAN, OR CHILD DOES NOT? 


Anyone following Prof. de Rougemont’s clear directions in ‘‘ French Without a Master,’’ 
ublished in the February number of DEMOREST’s FAMILY MAGAZINE (now ready), will 
5 astonished to find in how short a timie they will acquire a thorough and correct 
| knowledge of French, without any other assistance, and be able to read, write, and speak it. 
\Prof. A. de Rougemont is widely known through his connection with the Chautauqua 
‘Summer School, which is sufficient guarantee for the completeness and accuracy of his 
work, This February number also tells you How to Furnish every room in your house 
so as to get the most artistic effects with the least money, It is full of exquisitely illus- 
trated stories and articles. Something to interest every member of the family. Single 
copies, 20 cents. Yearly, $2.00. For sale by al) newsdealers; or, address the publisher, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 
Cocoa: 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


“*Cap’en Cuttle§ 
$ Pnows a good thing, ; 
$ L tell ye; and when ; 
‘ He hails a better | 
> Drink than VAN 
ZZouten’s Cocoas 
He ll make @ note 

On it.” 3 


- 


-_— 7 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 

Is absolutely:pure and 
4t is soluble. 


s 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itie delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasiLy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


_W.BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough Enowledgoot the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 


BO0000000 










CAP’ EX OUTTLE. 
PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa { 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- ¢ 
ing and pimeatating évtak, readily assimilated , 


even by the most de b 
Van HovuTen's and take 


Ask your grocer for 
no sabstitate. If not obtainable enclose 
25cte. to either Van Houren & 


OON 
} Reade Street, New York, or45 Wabash Ave. 
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Ohi: and & . containing enough for 36 y a carefu) application of the fine properties of well- 
{+ anon ae 5.8. - led” this; selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
gubltent Prepa only by the inventors ¢ tables with a delicately flavored beverage which ma 

aN Hovren & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ‘ save us many heavy doctors’ bilis. It is by the judl- 


cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves we)! fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Bold ms in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAN EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 

pndon, England. 
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The Standard Cocoa of the World. 3 


RESET OTUDEOT OUTED UEOSOOOOOM 25.9 


“Sacred Pictures” is a grand 
success! Large quarto, $< 10 in. , 384 
mges, 379 elegant pictures. Prices, $1.75 to $2.75. 
asiest seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight naid; illustrated circular free. 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 





Profitable Employment to Teachers, 
students, and other energetic persons. Get our terms 
on religious books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where. John C. Winston&Co.. Phila.,Pa..or Chicago,I)I. 









oF T 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 
T UP Ih OWE 





WANTED to sell 7-7 
AGENTS our HOLIDAY BOOKS. OwoeneD afl UT aren cat TiN CANS 
endi rms to workers. Send for illustra- 
ted circulars to American Pub! ishing “Co.. age - ag STEPHEN F. W HITMAN & SON 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. } i PHILADELPHIA. pegs 


B PAYING THING for Agunts is our PHOTO. SS 
EST sete Paice” sions “rcrone | (000 TYPEWRITERS GIVEN AWAY. 
©.P. CORY &O0.. 614566 Jefferson St. Chicace ' Leouard Scott Pub. Co., 231 Broadway, New York. 
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LORENCE Knitting Silk. 
Soft Finish. If you wish to se- 
cure beauty, durability, and econo- 
my, you will buy this Silk for 
Knitting, Pa Crochet, for Tatting, for 
Netting, or for Embroidery. 


& 







oti 


Each one-half ounce ball of size No. 
300 contains 150 yards of pure Silk. 

“ Florence Home Needlework "’ for 1891 shows 
ou many uses for it, giving you full instructions 
n Crocheted Scarfs, Silk Slippers, Belts, Beaded 

, Macreme Lace, etc. 
This book contains 96 pages of fully Illustrated 
descriptive matter, and will be mailed on receipt 
of6c. Mention year. 


NONOTUCK SILK Co. Florence, Mass. 





What to make with 
EUREKA SILK, 


1892 Edition, 


Largest 
Latest and Best Book o 
the kind published. Sent 
on receipt of 8 cents in 
stamps. 

EUREKA SILK CO., 
40 Summer 8St., Boston. 








Crazy Ribbons _ 


BY THE POUND. 


Being manufacturers’ remnants, fancy and plain, 
narrow and wide Silk Ribbons suitable for fancy work, 
done up in 4 and 34 pound packages at $2.00 a pound, 
Postage 5 cents extra for each 4 pound. We are send- 
ing them constantly to every partofthecountry. Sold 
by the yard, they would be worth $15.00 a pound. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


R. & J. GILCHRIST, 6 & 7 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES: beceives 


DECEIVED 












BUT U fr the “ Perfection” Dress Stay, with a 
triple silesia cap to the 
of the steel, warranted not to cut through. GU A 
camped Se taal tek Bes Auk See tle 
on 
forthem. Write for ple "Hewadoss vod by 
THE DFTROIT STA 


Y CO., Detroit, Mic 
New Yark Office and Salesroom, &53 Breatwar 








FOR BEST 


DRESS STAY, 


See large advertisement of YPSILANTI Dress Stay 
M’r’a Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., in last week's issue. 


’ 
O’NEILLS, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largestimportersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 


otc..in the Jnited States, Wend for camplesané prices 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Pine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is poditched week!y 

atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 

ers, These rates includer ttage: 

ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

feats, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 

vance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


school or oer set of teachers. or of scholars, 
will fii Bonu pplied with as many copies as may be de 
mene, at th @ followin 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 

to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
y, and no pames can be written or 

peieies on on the 


separate papers. 
The for aclub may be ordered sent pry 

to ae vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly 

paese age to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de 


yearly club rates: 


‘The papers fora club shoul4 all go to one post-office, 
— in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
rot thelr mall matter from one post-office, aud 
school ge the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be seutaccordingly. This applies to 
kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
loowe ¢ “lubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desir 


FREE copies, One free copy, additional, will be 
oxewes for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
r. The free copies for att e clubs cannot 

well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


peradtiions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with — ¢ club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
ae the p rtionate ahare of the yearly club rate. 
hole t at are en during only a portion of the 
car, may subscribe at club rates for such a lengthef 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
epee is malied, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ore , may have the address eanes at any time 
without charge. Members of clubs do not 
Save this privilege, but any suc have his paper 
‘om the package to an "ine ividual address, 
by paving ping Atty cents, the difference in the price of the 
subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy “or the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 

af cents for three months. 
bers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, Ali addresses should include 

both county and state, 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 


such person will oblige the lene ys by stating that 
thec ~P he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
TOPMeE Ast VEAL DY ..........cccecerseereereeseeeserenes 


The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The Re 
pers for Lm ] will invariably be discontinued at the 
bo a on of the eeepaen. Renewals should 

e early. 


erefore be mad 
w Frosh copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to examine 


sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


« The Sumday School Times will bapa to per. of the 
ory sited embraced In the Unive Postal Union at 
ay liowing rates, which include " 
One copy, one year, 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent — singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
yor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or mane earty subscriptions at the above rates, the 
_ malled direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 » soracas Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


me it, wilt be 


shillings. 
6shillings each. 
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Do you ask what thisis? No Ay i Any prep- 
aration which has stood the 


40 YEARS 


ban A = -- Sy! and the public who in 44, "who om 
an 
pT wonderfal pro The am int of 


sales have rapidly increased until Millions of —_ 
ties are now sold annually. This preparation is 


WiIiLBOR’S 


Pare Cod Liver Oil and Line. 


It is worthy of all confidence. It 
relieves Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Pneumonia, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Dis- 
eases and Scrofulous Humors, 


Be sure as you value your health and the gen- 
uiue, as as bans ionisation onid to be as geod an - 


Wilbor’s God Liver Oil & Phosphates 


are attem to be substituted by un — - led 
dealera ey are 3 lack the pecullar 1e8 
of this ration. If your Grogeist does not keep 
it, os rect to A. B. WILBOR, Chemist 

aus., the only manufacturer of 


this preparation. 


TREATMENT 


CURE.@ 





There is ease for those far 
gone in consumption—not 
recovery—ease. 

There is relief for those not 
far gone. 

There is prevention—bet- 
ter thanrelief—for those who 
are threatened. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING and Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil, 
even if you are only a little 
thin, 

Free. 


Scorr & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of c sd-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
» 





“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. |° 








tune. and he Cri 
lin ScREW- STRINGER 
was patented in paly, 1883, 
and is a veri- ‘Ee triumph 
for American ingenuity, mneed by ex- 

perts “the greatest improvement of th the century ”’ in 
+ abel American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & Wassie Otame have long 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is fast becomes as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HIcHEST 


STANDARD OF E nahin 
which has al- ways charac’ 

ized the latter instrument, 4 
bay for it hve mary Honors 


1 great World’s Exhibitions since 
Tistrated catalogues free. 
under-estimating the improvements 
peta by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGER i2 claimed to be the st improvement 
of them all, and pes As highest attainable 
excellence is sim, 


MASON & WAWLIN N ORGAN» AND PIANO CO. 


CHURCH Established 1527. 
ORGANS | Correspondence invitea. 


HOOK & HASTISGS, Boston, Mess. 











§ LUBURG’S FACTORIES 





Its nd indoreed WASH BSUP Rewoyoen Satty testes 
one indo thousands of housekeepers. You 

cvbe © have it on sale. Ask him a “it 
0. $. W WILT ERGER. Prep.. ' 233 N. 2d 8t., Phila., 


aece A sees Chairs, luva- 


«| ae 325, 325 North High Pa. 


St.. Ph Pa. 








Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : 


“40 ORANGE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 11, 1890. 
“T have used ALLCocK’s Porovs PLAsTERS for 
some years for myself and family, and, as far as 
able, for the many sufferers who come to us for as- 
sistance, and have found them a genuine relief fot 
most of the aches and pains which flesh is heir to. 
I have used ALLcock’s Porous PLasters for all 
kinds of lameness and acute pain, and, by frequent 
experiments, find that they can control many Cases 
not noticed in your circulars, 
“The above is the only testimonial I have ever 
en in favor of any plaster, and if my name has 
= used to recommend any other it is withqut my 
authority:or sanction.”’ 


The Rev, Mark Guy Pearse writes : 


“ BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL. SQUARE, 
Lonpon, December 10, 1888. 

“T think itonly right t that Ishould tell you of how 
much use I find ALLCock’s Porovs PLASTERS in my 
family and amongst those to whom I have recom- 
mended them, tind them a very breastplate 
against colds and coughs.”’ 


Russell Sage, the well-known financier, 
writes : 
506 FirtH AVENUR, 
New York City, December 20, 1890. 
‘For the last twenty years I have been using 
ALLCOCK’s POROUS PLASTERS. They have repeatedly 
cured me of rheumatic pains, and pains in my side 
and back. Whenever I have a cold, one on my 
chest and one on my back s il relieves me. 
* My family are never without them.” 


Endorsement by men and women of the character and 
standing of those who recommend ALLcock’s Porous PLasTErs 
is unquestionable proof of merit. 


Henry A. Mott, Jr., Ph.D., F.C.S., late 
Government chemist, certifies : 


“My investigation of ALLcock’s Porous PLas- 
TER shows it to contain valuable and essential 
ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I 
find it superior to, and more efficient than, any 
other plaster.” 


Marion Harland, on page 103 of her 
popular work, “Common Sense for Maid, 
W.ife, and Mother,” says: 


‘For the aching back ALLcock’s Porous PLas- 
TER is an excellent comforter, combining the sen- 
sation of the sustained pressure of a strong, warm 
hand with certain Ley ie'gualities developed in the 
wearing. It should — ¢ over the seat of ihe 
uneasinéss for paca days~in obstinate cases, for 
perhaps a fortnight.” 


W. J. Arkell, publisher of Judge and 
Frank Leslie's Tilustrated Newspaper, 
writes: 

‘ ‘‘ JUDGE BUILDING, 
Cor. FirtH AVE. and SIXTEENTH STREET, 
New YorK, January 14, 1891. 

* About three weeks since, while sufferin 
a\severe cold which had settled on my ¢ a I 
applied an ALLCOCK’s Porous PLASTER, and in a 
short time obtained relief. 

“In my opinion, these plasters should be in 
every household, for use in case of coughs, colds, 
sprains, bruises, or ood = de ofany kind. I know that 
in my case the have been entirely satisfac- 
tory and beneficial,” 











A_SOLID STEEL FENCE. 





wave or EXPANDED METAL. 


Fer RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises 


Write for IMustrated Catalogue. No. 14. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this paper. 


: cuT FROM 
Stee! Plates 


116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa 























CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 
Estimate given of cost, and descriptive 
catalogue et mn CH n ——- 
YEID 


| as No. % South 24 8 . i Philadelph! a, Pa. 
‘CHURCH BELLS Ey | 


Leet (COPPER 
McSHANE BEI BELL FOUNDRY ¥. mal tin LMORE, 4D. 


CHURCH | FURNISHINGS. . 


A NEW LICHT 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 
anew ing about. 
__ 5-8. 08 COLT & CO., 16 Beekman | Saree, New York. 








Catalogue free. Mention this paper. 





oem | CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


wasutenee. Pulpits, Chatre, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 46 8. 24 8t., ‘Phila. Pa 


Church, Lodge, z and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 


' $.C., SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Mass. 


PANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


Cy merino. Irom 
Stand nd for illus. 
©. A. MART & te. 123 N. 3d 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for iNustrated catalogue. 





The correct writing-papers for 
society, forcign, and every-day 
dence. 





BOND... 
and BUNKER HILL. 
Superior in quality, reasonable in 
price. If nour drater does not keep 
them, send wa your addreas, and 
we will forward you our povn Se a 
samples free. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


‘jinn 
THE PLOW. 


[By Richard Hengist Horne.]} 






Above yon somber swell of land 

Thou seest the dawn’s grave orange hue, 
With one pale streak like yellow sand, 
And over that a vein of blue. 


The air is cold above the woods ; 
All silent is the earth and sky, 
Except with his own lonely moods 
The blackbird holds a colloquy. 


Over the broad hill creeps a beam, 

Like hope that gilds a good man’s brow; 
And now ascends the nostril-steam 
Of stalwart horses come to plow. 


Ye rigid plowmen! bear in mind 
Your labor is for future hours. 
Advance! spare not! nor look behind! 
Plow deep and straight with all your powers! 





THE FRIENDSHIPS OF 
HEAVEN. 


[Anna L. Dawes, in The Oongregationalis® ] 


We hear much speculation whether we 
shall know our friends in heaven, but it 
never suggests itself to inquire whether 
our friends will know us. We go on as- 
suming that we shall continue much as 
we are now, and so shall be easily recog- 
nizable when we appear at the gates of 
the hereafter; but those who have waited 
for us, and for whom we have longed 
these many years,—will the new life have 
wrought upon them a great change? 
Will they be strange to our unaccustomed 
eyes? 

Ty all this—our practical thinking, if 
not our doctrinal belief—there is a curious 

oring of one element in the problem. 
We forget that eternity is here and now, 
that we do not begin eternal life with the 
day of our death. ‘The kingdom of God 
is within you,” said He who came down 
from above, and who alone knew the con- 
ditions of that other life. Slowly, very 
slowly, are we learning that we are not 
altogether immortal, that only the soul 
survives, What, then, does this mean in 
plain and practical words? Among other 
more doubtful answers, this is certain. 
When this mortal shall take on immor- 
tality, we shall no longer care anything 
for our houses and heats, our eating and 
drinking, our clothes and cares, our going 
and coming,—all the paraphernalia of our 
busy bodies. The communion of spirits 
in that new day will be of the deeper 
things that concern the spirit, of that 
inner life which we all feel, and which we 
know is even here and now the best part 
of us,—the real life. Each and every one 
we acknowledge without question that this 
is the life which will survive, and wonder 
why any should question it. 

But how, then, shall we know each 
other? What do you know of your neigh- 
bor’s inner and deeper nature? What does 
he know of those experiences of your 
heart and soul which have made you what 
you are? And when only these things 
have survived, how will you recognize each 
other in a life where nothing else remains? 
We are not acquainted with the immortal 
part of each other. We cannot recognize 
what we have never seen. What do you 
know of your friend? His face, his form, 
his daily doings. But these things he will 
lay away with the life tliat nowis. Some- 
thing of his character you have gleaned 
in one way or another, but those slight 
glimpses are hardly enough to tell him 
by among so many others who have fought 
the same good fight. Did he show you 
anything of-his joys, his-hope, his faith, 
anything of what he held sacred, or w hat 
he purposed to be and strove for, ’ what he 
had sought to begin that he might finish 
it hereafter? Then by these tokens will 
you know him there. But how about 
yourself? Did you show your real self to 
him, or were you too sensitive or too shy 
to take him into that inmost sanctuary of 
your ideals? Else what does he know of 
you in the new day, and how—by what 
token—can he tell you from your fellows? 
If we would know each other in heaven,— 
wherever, whatever heaven may mean,— 
it is obvious that we must know each 
other here along the heavenly lines. We 
must show unto each other that part of 
ourselves which will survive, if we would 
r nize one another when we meet in 
the life to come. 

It is true that we do not enough culti- 
vate our deeper nature, our immortal life. 
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We are too much taken up with the things 
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of this world. Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh, and doubt- 
less we should be more ready to speak of 
heavenly things if they were dearer to us, 
if they occupied more of our time. We 
should, 
hereafter, if § this world we had begun 
more enterprises that we could carry on 
there, we had invested more time and 
strength in heavenly treasure, we had 
thought more on problems they study in 
the heavenly land. It might be well for 
us to remember this sometimes, when we 
are measuring values, But the present 
suggestion is that we show more of what 
we are thinking, hoping, to our friends. 
The reserve. which leads us all to keep 
so close what is best in. us has grown to 
proportions we hardly realize, We know 
that it is not our real and best self which 
is occupied with trifles, and we forget that 
our neighbor does not know any other 
self. When, or where, does he see re | 
otlier? As we walk the streets, we thin 
of things deep and high, and ponder ques- 
tions of life and destiny; but when we 
meet our fellows,we talk of the weather. 
Why do we not give to our fellows the 
best that isin us? They are not swine, to 
trample undér foot our pearls. We have 
chosen them because we bélieve that in 
some measure they think and feel as we 
do, They will respond to the best and 
highest in us, the immortal part of us, if 
we will let them see it.. And how beyond 
the telling shall that friendship deepen 
that plants itself on eternal foundations! 
One step farther. Why do we not show 
this deeper and truer side to our fellows as 
well as to our friends? Our own careless- 
ness gives evidence that men are not alone 
what they seem to be. More and better 
are they than that, and, if we gave them of 
our very best, they ‘also would give us like- 
wise of their best, and we should know 
each. other truly,—not by the masks we 
wear to hide ourselves, nor even by the 
superficial and temporary side of men’s 
day-by-day existence. We should know 
men now as we shall know them then. 
Our friendships would begin here, to go 
on to a full and perfect fruition there. 
And it would no Seaget be a question 
whether one would know the other in a 
strange, new life; for all would have 
known the eternal part. of evéry. other 
one, and each would cleave to each in a 
life that had begun here, and was only 
going on in greener pastures, and beside 
the ever-living waters. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top ” and 
‘pearl glass”” lamp-chimneys 
are made of tough glass that 
costs four times as’ much as 
common glass; and the work 
on them costs a good deal 
more than the work on com- 
mon chimneys, just as the 
work on a dress is propor- 
tioned to cost of stuff. 

The dealer is right in saying 
he can’t afford to sell them at 
the prices of common glass 
chimneys. 

And what will become of 
his chimney trade if his chim- 
neys never break? He is apt 
to be wrong there. He can 
afford to charge a fair price 
and give new chimneys for all 
that break in use. 

Have a talk with him. 


GEO. A. MacaRTa & Co. 
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perhaps, have more to talk about }. 
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As black as any crows could be.” 

“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 

Instead of being ’black as night.” 

“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 

“Tn disappointment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make you ‘white, 

Will be an easy matter, quite. 

We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dust, 

And, when you're white, we fondly trust 

That while you wonder at the feat, 

Your happiness will be complete.’ 
= . * ~ * * * 











Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder-of wonders! saith the crow, 
“If Gotp Dust PowpsEr makes black white, 
*Twill surely all the world delight ; 

And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 








Will find themselves henceforth well paid 

In using this t help for all, 7 

The Noeschatite acate iat great andsmall; WA Bot <9 peel 
For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, » 
For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
It surely will t mg + bring, Sole Manufacturers, 

And clean each dirty lace or thing; "| Chicago, St, Louis, New York, Boston, 
For. what will abe a black crow white, ani adelphis, Baltimore, B New Oriesas, 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” - Ore., Pittsburgh and and Malwaukee. 
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ZF TOMATO 


so valuablethat we paid $250 last year for the NAME alone when sold under the No. ‘*400."" 


sae yee we think more of it than ever and to aid in making its merits still wider known 
we have doubled the amount of the money prizes. 


NOW THEN£E0 iso2 We oOrFeR $500.00 


for the heaviest single fruits raised from seeds of Ponderosa bought im 1892 in our sealed pack- 
ets. Full details in Catalogue mentioned below, where also its fine qualities are told at 
length It should be grown in 


because VAL essential features of EARLINESS, SIZE, WEIGHT, COLOR, SOLIDITY and 
ALITY, that make the ideal Tomato, this. Ponderosa variety possesses in the superlative 
egree. Delicate persons will always prefer it because it is nearly seedless. 


Price per packet 20c, 6 packets for $1, 12 packets for $1.75, 26 packets for $3. 

’ that with every order for a packet or more we will 
DON T FORCET, send FREE, our CATALOGUE of EVERYTHING 
for the GARDEN. (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided you will state where you 
saw this advertisement. This Catalogue of 150 pages is bound in illuminated covers, 
and is the largest and handsomest ever issued. Itis lete with many engravings 
and waeees plates of all that ie new and desirable in SEE and PLA! PLANTS. 


hy a alone is yaw wy Rand we will Catalogue “9 on Poctene of y £ HK, cts. head which bay or 
can be deducted on first order 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
















































































BEAR IN MIND! 


BURPEE’S 


Good seeds in good ground yield good crops; 
we supply the seed, you gather the crops. If 
you want abundant , choicest Vegetables 
and the most beautif Flowers, you should 
read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892, 
a handsome book of 160 pages, life-like 
illustrations, honest descriptions, and colored 
plates painted from nature; it tells all about 
the Best Seeds, including Burpee’s Wonder- 
ful Bush Lima and other Valuable Novelties 
s surpassing merit, which cannot be had elsewhere. 

_Itis mailed free to all who intend to anes ess 

WRITE TO-DA 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEEDS 
GROW. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


ROSES 


Quite naturally, people prefer to purchase 
from the largest stock. They get better 
assortments, better prices, better service. 
We are (and have been for years) the largest 
Rose ‘growers in America, Mail trade i is our 


great specialty. We have made it, and it 


























has made us; no accident either way. 


“AS ) said of the British Empire, ‘the sun 





never sets on the Dingee & Conard Roses. 





Wherever the mail goes, they are at home, 








Grow n on their own 1 roots, they thrive where 








others fail—satisfy where others disappoint. 


Our New Guide for 1892 is now ready, 





Better rand handsomer than ever, “‘Itdescribes 





over 2000 Roses, Bulbs, | Hardy } Plants 








and § Seeds ; offers many Exclusive Novelties, 





and | points the way to success with flowers. 
~ Sent free on r request, ‘Write tc to- -day, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


‘snaszzpsmen, West Grove, Pa. 
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NO SECOND CHANCE, 


Good sense says make the most of the first, 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 








have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Busine: 
the largest in the world—Merit Tells, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 


tells the whole Seed story—Sent free for the 
asking. Don’t sow Seeds till you get it, 


TREES == 
By Mail, i, postpaid 


Wo cleo send ree | A beautifully ilustrated and 


by Freight anc and frees | a Proc. Address 
JOS. H. BLACK, SON*'4 CO. 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.. NJ. 














A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for-reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the.old 
styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible- sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 

Tue Sryxes, 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 

Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, fiéxible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 10381 Walnut 
Btreet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


wy ordering q00ds, or in making inquiry corte.-xtng 
anything advertived in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as weil as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 


Jats sot penny | 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
'twkinstead of the dreadful timeit usually is, Bote, 








put corsets on ’ 
Qrow ina CHILDREN? 

'e beg of you don't do it but 
BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


LA wart eee 


- Wholesale 
“FERRIS BROS., 341 Geoateas ts N. Y. 


The new shape in stockings. Save discomfort and 
rie piueeeted prtce: list free. 





For sale at 927 Broadwa: 
Bosto 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 


Black Stockings Never Crock or Fade. 


. New York ; 145 Tremont St., 


OMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


nm ; 109 State St., ( icago. Send for price list. 
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Hints on 
Child - Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the 
| nature and sc ve and methods of the | 

wise training of children. By the Rev. 
| H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 

This work is the ripest result of the | 
lifetime study and experience of a/| 
Christian educator, in the sphere of the 
| home training of children, as distinct | 
| from their teaching in the week-day 





y the principles of Christian philoso- | 
phy, and by actual experiment in more 
than one generation of little ones. 





without caming upon some thought or =e 
tion that will be aoteds! in properly d 
with the boy or the girl that we know. If 
| th 8 book were studied by every parent who 
| now has a flock of little ones around him, we 
do not at all doubt that the effect would be ay 4 
reeptible oon the whole american peop in 
pa coentag generation.” —The Lutheran ( 
delphia). 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7} X 5} 
inches, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 

| by the publisher. 





JOHN D. WATTLES 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“One can searcely read a page of the book 





| 


school or the Sunday-school. Every | 
poset in its pages has been tested | 
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[January 16, 1892. 



























































What about highly siatindsh soaps? Just one word. Distrust 
them! And the same applies to colored soaps., They may be safe. 
But you take a risk every time you use them. 

The color of Ivory Soap is simply NATURE. It is the natural 
result of using an improved method of manufacture and the finest 


materials. 
CopyriGut 1891, By THz Procter & Gamsie Co. 
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DE CIVITA ins DEI. 


primrut | LHE DIVINE ORDER 


OF 


 succestve? FAUMAN ‘SOCIETY. 


. 
} TRUTHS. By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 


tT UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
ee . 





Professor Thompson is widely known as a thoughtful and vigorous | 
writer on social and economic problems. His lectures of last winter on 
Christian Sociology, delivered by appointment of the Faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, are now published in book form. At once a keen 
scholar and practical man of affairs, his discussions of the burning questions |p. 
of to-day are brimful of suggestive truths. Axe you striving for a higher | 
order of thinking and living in the Family, the Nation, the School, and the | 
Church? You will be encouraged and helped by this book. 





He goes down below partisanship of any kind, These lectures are more than remarkable; they | 
below narrowness and bigotry, below selfishness | are inspiring, because they show how steadily the 
| and materialism, and deals with everything from | minds and hearts of Christian men are turning to | 
the point of view found in the essential capabilities | the necessity of a higher conception of the Church | 
and needs of humanity. There is a judicial fair- | as a world-wide kingdom of God than has been 
ness and grasp which i is very delightful. The book | either realized or apprehended by the great body 
Rh Opaee We , and whol .—Pub- | of Christian people.—TZhe Churchman (New 

lic Opinion (Washington, 1D. C.). | York) 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it may be had pf 





booksellers. 
‘ou N D. WATTLES, PuBLIsHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALL FOOLS MAY 
not be dead, but we never hear of 'em in our business. 
—the wise men all buy of us, at least 90 er cent of 
them, as that is the proportion of the world’s trade we 
supply with “ Hartman” Mats yearly. A half-million 
mats represents our output. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York ; 51.and 58 S. For- 
syth St., Atlanta, Ga.; T. D. Ganse, General Western 
Sales Agent, 508 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Catalogue and testimonials mailed free. Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” 























. er ‘Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 

The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. ‘ 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








INVESTORS 


CUARANTEED 


Mortgages 


GUARANTEED 


6% 
BONUS 3 


Stocks 40% 


WE HAVE HAD 
20 Years’ Ext 10% 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
Tn every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 
WE HAVE RETURNED ‘TO INVESTORS 


"$13,800,000. 


on Lig ie ony ehentts Gat wo do extaberitaly 
The in we now have are as secure as 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. - 
YY DICKINSON, Manager. 





Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book on investments is 
free, and may'be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 
Treat C6 


Please mention The Sunday School =— 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


208 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





OVER 350.000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of crops never known. Bestall-the-year climaiein 
the world. | ed toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. rices, -_ yy KR liberal terms. 
C. EF. erensosrs, d Com. C.& N. W. R’y, Chicago, Ml, 


% NET doa’ Sig acd tee tese Osetia 
action, ‘Dock of security. Highest safe 





inter- 
ieee InvesTMENT Co.. Tacoma. Wash 
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| 
Yale Lectures | 


Sunday- School. 


The Sunday-school: Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- | 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 








Every pastor, superintendent, and 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will | 
wish to possess this book sooner or 
later. It deals with the principles | 
underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to | 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other | 
spheres of church work. 

“These lectnres will not ou pee their own 
in the brilliant series of her Lee- 
tures before the Yale Divinkey Be School, Dut they 
stand aloneon merits of their own asthe un! _ 
presentation of a subject which has not be’ 
received so worthy a treatment. The volume 
is pre for convenient use, with a biblio- 
grap! and topical index.’ '— The Independent. | 

A book of 415 po. Size, 845} 
inches. Handsom bound in cloth. | 
Price, a 50. For sale by booksellers, or | 

ed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In In ordering sadnie or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The ~ 
Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are hem pape o Should, however, an advertisement of a party net in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


the publisher will refund to any money that they lose thereby. 





